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NEWS 


at her apostacy, seized her, and 


American Consul, Hajji Lazzaro, by birth a Greek. ‘The Mussul- 
mans, utterly enraged, thronged to the Mosque, and thence, 
according to the most probable account, sent a message to the 
French and German Consuls, who are relatives by marriage of 
Lazaro, that the American Consul was in danger. 
Moulin and Abbott accordingly proceeded \to ‘the Mosque, 
where the excited mob murdered them, beating them to 


death with iron railings torn 


‘did not, however, murder or apparently attack Lazzaro, pro- 
bably fearing the instant vengeance of the Greeks, who outnumber 
the Mussulmans in Salonica by three to two, and are strongly 
protected by the Russian Government. 
that the affair was premeditated, 
as yet, though the Mussulmans of the cities are undoubtedly get- 
ting exasperated at the continuance of the Bosnian insurrection. 


Strenuous demands have been made upon the Porte for redress, 
and German, Austrian, Russian, and British men-of-war have 
been despatched to Salonica. The Turkish Government has pro- 
mised everything—the execution of the murderers, compensation 
to their families, and a formal salute to the German and French 


flags—but no arrests have yet 


Salonica being ‘‘ too excited.” The Sultan, moreover, has dismissed 
Mahmoud Pasha, the Grand Vizier, and will, it is reported, make 
Hussein Avni Pasha either Grand Vizier, or Generalissimo 


in the European provinces. 


tional daring, audacity, and ability, is the recognised head 


of the War party in Turkey, 


invasion of Servia and Montenegro, and would undoubtedly be 
believed in Turkey to be friendly to a Holy War. It is difficult 
to believe that he will be appointed, but he is the favourite 
Minister of the Sultana Valide, the Sultan’s mother, and of a 


party in Constantinople which 


the sword. It is improbable that the Sultan, a nerveless man, 
has resolved upon extreme courses, but he may be swayed by fears 
of an émeute against himself, which is said to be expected in Con- 
The situation is evidently regarded both in Paris 
and Berlin as very serious, and there is a report abroad that the 
British Mediterranean squadron will be ordered to Turkish waters. 


stantinople. 


The Prince of Wales returned 


Thursday, and was warmly welcomed in Portsmouth and London 
by great crowds. The tour has undoubtedly increased the 
Prince's popularity, and has certainly as a grand State pageant 
Whether it has been equally successful as 


been a success, 
& political stroke remains to 


absence of any accounts of native opinion on the subject is note- 
Worthy, as is the want of any expression of his personal views 


OF THE WEEK. 


—_>—- 


N outbreak, which may prove to be important or trivial, but 

is probably the former, has occurred at Salonica, the second 

city in European Turkey. A girl of fourteen, a Bulgarian 
by birth, professed a desire to turn Mohammedan. The Greeks 
ef Salonica, either aware that she was under duresse, or enraged 


carried her to the house of the 


MM. 


down for the purpose. ‘They 


It is strongly suspected 
but of this there is no evidence 


been made, the Mussulmans of 


This Pasha, a man of excep- 


is known to have advised the 


sees hope only in an appeal to 


safely from his Indian tour on 


be seen. The almost entire 


granted ; and that many Native Princes are coming over, in hope 
of obtaining some long-coveted concession. Sir Salar Jung, the 
Minister of the Nizam’s Territories, is on his way already, his 
object being to obtain the restoration of the Ceded Districts of 
Berar, pledged to the British Government on conditions which, 
he says, have been fulfilled. 


On Thursday night the House of Commons were asked to 
debate the question whether or not the Proclamation fairly carries 
out the engagements given by the Government in relation to 
the limitation and localisation of the new title of “‘Empress” in 
India; and it was on this question, and exclusively on this ques- 
tion, that Sir Henry James and the other Members of the Oppo- 
sition spoke, but it cannot be said that any question at all like it 
was debated by the supporters of the Government. The temper 
of the House was indeed very unfavourable to impartial 
argument. Dr. Kenealy made his first success, by a violent 
attack on the leaders of the Opposition, which was cheered 
by the Government benches as though some heroic figure 
from the skies had suddenly descended to their aid, in the 
form of the champion of the Claimant ; Lord Elcho delighted the 
Tories by terming Sir Henry James, the ablest “light-weight ” 
who could be found to ride a hopeless race on behalf of the 
Opposition ; and Sir Robert Peel was applauded to the echo for 
characterising Sir Henry‘Jameé’s speech as ‘a very bad one,”"—a 
brilliant stroke of wit, which told so well that he actually repeated 
it without variation later in his speech, but naturally found its charm 
somewhat diminished on the second trial. On the whole, the debate 
was one in which argument and sober criticism were pitted against 
an impatient sense of power, keenly conscious of the profound in- 
difference Of the English masses to the subject in debate, and 
imperiously demanding, as of right, that the laxest possible 
interpretation should be put upon the Government’s spontaneous, 
distinct, and carefully reiterated pledges. 


Sir Henry James, in his effort to be sober, was, perhaps, 
a little too technical and minute, but he showed it to 
be probable that in three out of every four documents 
issued even in this country which bear the title of the Crown, 
the full title, including that of “‘ Empress of India,” will have to 
be used in future, under the very language of the Proclamation. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the Secretary for War, did not really attempt 
areply. He made a flaming speech, as if in answer to a general 
want-of-confidence motion, ludicrously irrelevant after the careful 
legal argument of Sir Henry James. He accused the Opposition 
of ‘spitting their venom” at the Ministry, ridiculed them for 
picking out a question ‘of words, and names, and things,”—as 
if any question could have turned on matters more important than 
words, and names, and things,—whereupon, after a tenure of two 
years and a half of office by the Government, to found a motion 
of want of confidence ; and assured them that the Government 
was of some use, if only as forming a barrier to that ‘ glorious 
life” of the late Government, of which the country was profoundly 
weary. His speech was as much out of place as a demagogue’s 
declamation in a Chancery suit, but it answered its purpose of 
withdrawing attention from the issue in debate. 


Mr. Childers, who spoke, however, when the House was empty- 
ing for dinner, made the most conclusive, though the calmest 
speech of the evening. “He showed that under the usages of 
the Colonies, the full title would be used in all the official 
documents ; that the Lord Chancellor's suggestion that the Pro- 
clamation need not be published in the Colonies was simply a 
blunder, since even to justify the use of the coins now in circula- 
tion in many of them, without the full title on them, that Proclama- 
tion must be published ; and that the Supreme Court in every 








colony, being a Vice-Admiralty Court, and concerned with inter- 
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national questions, must use the full title, unless empowered by 
statute not todo so. He pointed out the vast confusion which 
would arise, if Colonies were to be at liberty to alter the style of 
the Crown at their own discretion. One colony would omit one 
phrase, one another, and the result would be a confusion in which 
the respect for Royalty itself would suffer. If the argument of 
the case had had any bearing on the debate, Mr. Childers’s speech 


would have been simply final. 


But the temper of the House was so adverse to anything but 
personalities, that while the vapid declamation of Dr. Kenealy 
and Sir Robert Peel was heard with enthusiasm, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan could not get a hearing at all, and even Sir William 
Harcourt, able and vigorous as he was, was not listened to 
in silence. Nothing could be more forcible than the sentences 
in which he demonstrated the duty and even necessity of discuss- 
ing the breach of contract,—a very different thing, as Sir W. Har- 
court showed, from ‘‘a breach of faith,’—which the Ministry 
had committed, by professing on every occasion to intend to 
identify the Colonies with the United Kingdom, and to keep the 
new title for India, and then identifying them rather with 
India, and only partially excluding the new title even from 
England. If the House of Commons were to leave such ques- 
tions to the House of Lords—and this, though the Lord Chancellor 
declined in the House of Lords to listen to citations taken from 
the pledges of Ministers in the House of Commons—the ordinary 
checks of constitutional Government would be at an end. The 
Government had been so blundering and careless, that no one knew 
when or where the new title ought or ought not to be used ; they 
had repeatedly changed their own minds, and had involved every- 
thing in confusion. The fact that a motion exposing this would 
and must be taken as a vote of censure was not one which should 
deter them from discharging the plain duty of an Opposition, and 
placing their protest on record. Mr. Disraeli’s speech was 
very little more than a bold claim for laxity in the inter- 
pretation of Ministerial engagements, while Lord Hartington’s 
reply was dull and spiritless. Sir Henry James was defeated by 
a majority of 108 (334 to 226), and the House virtually conceded 
Mr. Hardy’s claim that the Government should be judged not by 
its words, but by its ‘‘intentions,”—a very startling decision, 
which, indeed, as has always been understood, is not ratified 
either by the powers above or the powers below. 


It looks very much as if we should have another African war 
on hand. That execrable tyrant, the ‘‘ King” cf Dahomey, was 
not at all alarmed by the fate of his neighbour, the King of 
Ashantee, who, he said, had suffered no real harm from the 
capture of Coomassie, and his agents recently outraged a 
British merchant, Mr. Turnbull, at the port of Whydah. Com- 
modore Hewett, despatched to inquire into the affair, decided 
that the King must be fined 500 puncheons of palm-oil, where- 
upon the King replied that he would pay the fine at Abomey, in 
bullets and powder. This message, however, was improved by 
his agents at Whydah into a reply that the King would do as he 
pleased in his own territory, and hoped the Commodore would 
leave off palaver and turn trader. Commodore Hewett has 
accordingly ordered a strict blockade of Whydah, which will be 
felt at Abomey in want of revenue, but will probably induce the 
King to attack British territory. In that case, it will be neces- 
sary to punish him, and we trust that, in his case, the Abyssinian 
precedent will be followed, and not that of Ashantee. It is use- 
less to attack a barbarian of this kind, whose destruction is 
slaughter, unless, as Lord Napier said, he is made to come dowa 
from his throne. He does not care how many of his people are 
killed, or have their huts burned down. 


The Conference of the Russian, Austrian, and German Chan- 
cellors, called at Berlin to consider Turkish affairs, commenced 
on Tuesday. Prince Gortschakoff, Count Andrassy, and Prince 
Bismarck are all attended by the permanent heads of their de- 
partments, Count Andrassy being further aided by the experience 
of Baron Hiibner, and the conversations are very long. Their real 
object has not transpired, beyond the fact that the Chancellors in- 
tend, if possible, to decide on a common, definite policy in regard to 
Turkey, and the security to be given # the Christians. It will 
be most difficult, as we have argued elsewhere, to discover any 
line of action on which the Powers can agree, unless it be to 
secure autonomy for any Christian province which revolts success- 
fully; but Prince Bismarck is scarcely the man to let so im- 
portant a meeting, announced with such pomp, pass without 
adequate results. We may be sure that he is considering Ger- 
many, and not Turkey, or the world either, but his own view of 





the immediate interest of Germany is as obscure as ever, He am, 
desire time, or an alliance with Russia, or an alliance with Austria, 
or an agreement among the three Powers, and he has hitherto 
carefully left himself unfettered. 


M. Ricard, the French Minister of the Interior, whose 
we regret to see, was reported on Friday evening, has addressed 
circulars to the Prefects directing them not to refuse or 
the right of public sale of books or journals without serious. 
reason. ‘‘ The Government has a genuine desire to accord to 
public writing, and especially to public journalism, ag wide g 
measure of freedom as possible.” He also informs the Prefects that 
they are not to be discourteous towards Councils-General op 
account of differences of opinion, but are to “ respect their 
attributes,” and resist their encroachments, when they 
‘‘ with judgment.” They are not ‘‘ to seek excuses for sacrificing 
individual rights,” but to be ‘‘ impartial intermediaries between 
Government and the citizens.” His instructions read to 
men a little vague, but their tone, so different from that of similar 
instructions under the Empire or M. Buffet, will be t 
understood in France. ‘The Government, the Prefects i} 
understand, wishes to be Republican. If M. Ricard be really 
dead, his loss will be a grievous one to the Ministry. 


The Khedive has cut the knot of his finance by “ unifying” a} 
his debts—the public debt, the floating debt, and the Daira or 
private debt—into one consolidated stock, at 7 per cent, issued 
at different rates, in accordance with the interest paid. The 
total amounts to the extraordinary sum of £91,000,000, or at 
least £5,000,000 more than the highest previous estimate, and 
places on Egypt a burden of £6,370,000 a year. Whether the 
Fioating Debt has recently been increased, as it will be remem- 
bered Sir Stafford Northcote hinted might be the case; or 
the Daira Debt was larger than was suspected, is not known, 
Certain sources of revenue are to be made over to Commissioners 
for collection, and they, if unsatisfied, are to have right of action 
against the Khedive before the Consular Courts. In spite of 
these provisions, however, the creditors are not hopeful, sineg 
even if the private estate pays a promised £600,000 a year—which, 
according to Mr. Cave, it does not yield—the revenue not hypo- 
thecated will, on the most favourable estimate, barely provide 
for the Administration. The Khedive, as we have argued else 
where, has, in fact, promised too much for his own purpose, even 
if the revenue of Egypt is £10,000,000 a year, which, while 
cotton is at a normal price, is almost incredible. Egypt is not 
so fertile, that it should pay, head for head, ten times the taxation 


of Bengal. 


The Irish Peers have made a grand coup for themselves, Lond 
Inchiquin recently introduced a Bill to forbid the creation of more 
Irish Peers, to seat four more representative Peers, to introduce the 
minority principle, and to allow Irish Peers to stand for Irish 
counties or boroughs. The last would be a most Conservative 
proposal, but all were resisted by Government except the first, 
and the measure will, it is believed, pass with that one clame. 
After it is passed, an Irish Peerage will be valuable, and # 
baronetcy will be the only hereditary honour in England whieh 
can be granted to a man not wealthy enough to accept a.seatin 
the Lords. 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane raised a debate on Friday week on the 
progress of Russia in Central Asia, and especially her conquest 
of the Khanate of Khokand. His idea is that Russia will take Merv, 
that she will then be too near Herat, and that we must, to protect 
ourselves, acquire influence over Afghanistan. Sir G. Campbell, on 
the contrary, who made a very important speech on the Moham- 
medans of India, whom he described justly as among our best 
subjects, thought watchfulness, and not restlessness, our best 
policy. Sir H. Havelock denounced the Native Army in 
India as “rotten from head to foot,” and Mr. Disraeli took 
the opportunity to repudiate his own escapade on the Titles 
Bill. He did not mean to defy Russia, for he was not a Russo- 
phobist. Hedid not object to her conquest of Tartary, and only 
hoped the Tartars wight be as happy under her rule as the natives 
of India had been under ours. He deprecated ‘a policy of silent 
suspicion,” and only meant in his speech on that occasion to inti- 
mate that ‘‘ human nature is much influenced by associations 
connection with titles.’ The truth is, we suppose, that 
Disraeli used his famous argument about Russia without a thought 
of its meaning, and when he found it criticised, withdrew it. That 
is the kind of “ policy ” the country has to put up with, and for 
all that appears, approves. 
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Ford Granville is to move on Monday next, in the House of 
Lords, that ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that the 
law relating to the burial of the dead in England should be 
amended,—(1) by giving facilities for the interment of deceased 
persons in Churchyards in which they had a right of interment, 
qithout the use of the Burial Service of the Church of England, 
if the relatives and friends having charge of the funeral shall so 
desire ; (2), by enabling the relatives and friends having charge of 
the funeral of any deceased person to conduct such funeral in any 
in which the deceased had a right of interment, with 
guch Christian and orderly religious observances as to them may 
geem fit.” We are not sure that the last clause is sufficiently 
explicit. Does Lord Granville mean that no observances which 
may seem fit to the friends of the deceased shall be permitted, unless 
they be distinctively Christian as well as orderly ? If so, why impose 
such conditions on the Theist? The simplest course would 
be to get the leading Nonconformists to agree on some selection 
of Scripture and prayer which would satisfy most of them, and 
which would admit of abbreviation in the case of those who did 
not admit any tincture of Christian faith. This form, or selections 
from it, or a completely silent funeral, might be made compulsory, 
since in public places the public have perhaps a right to be 
guaranteed against any offence to public decency. 


The standing quarrel between Solicitors and Barristers made 
itself visible in Parliament on Wednesday, when Mr. Norwood 
moved the second reading of his Bill giving Counsel the right to 
sue for their fees, and suitors the right to punish them for mis- 
conducting or neglecting their cases. This Bill would place the bar- 
cisters in the position of solicitors in this respect, and was resisted 
on the ground that the irresponsibility of the Bar was essential to 
the free conduct of suits. Much was said of barristers taking 
heavy fees to conduct suits to which they could not attend, 
and much of the independence of the Bar, but the real argu- 
ments pro and con were passed over. There can be 
little doubt that, in the interest of suitors, the two branches 
of the profession ought to be united, so securing, at less 
expense, more learned lawyers and more practical counsel, but it 
is not yet decided that the change would improve either the Judi- 
ciary or the Courts. The public would have cheaper and better 
advice, but might have worse Judges, and lose a valuable reser- 
voir of politicians. We do not ourselves think those consequences 
would follow, but the country is unconvinced, and while it is 
unconvinced, the Bar will settle its own privileges. 


The contest in West Aberdeenshire has ended in a fresh triumph 
for the Liberal candidate, but the Conservatives have apparently 
gained ground, since the Conservative on this occasion, Colonel 
Innes, of Learney, polled 813 votes, whereas Mr. Ross, on the last 
occasion, polled only 326; and the Liberal on this occasion, Lord 
Douglas Gordon, polled only 2,348 votes, while the last Liberal 
Member, Mr. MacCombie, polled 2,401. Thus the Conservative 
vote was increased by 487 votes, and the Liberal diminished by 58. 
However, the true explanation is, we believe, that Colonel Innes was, 
for a Conservative, a popular candidate, while Mr. Ross was com- 
paratively unknown to the constituency. Furthermore, it appears 
that if Colonel Innes did make a considerable advance on the last 
Conservative candidate, it was by virtue of avowing his dislike to 
the Royal Titles Bill, and telling the constituency that had he 
been in the House of Commons, he would have opposed it. Hence 
it would seem that even the Conservatives of the East of Scot- 
land cry off from any suspicion of Imperial tastes. 


On Wednesday Lord Granville, as Chancellor of the University 
of London, presented the degrees and other honours gained by 
its students, and made a speech, in which he dilated at some 
length on the changes suggested by the Government in relation 
to the Civil Service of India; and deprecated, as did also Mr. 
Lowe, the proposal to pay a bounty of £300 on all Civil-Service 
candidates who, after their success at the preliminary examina- 
tion, go to Oxford or Cambridge for the two years which must 
intervene before they go out to India, ‘This would not only be 
unfair to students of University College and King’s College, 
London, but, as Mr. Lowe subsequently insisted, it is needlessly 
underrating the attractions of the older Universities, to suppose 
that they need a bounty on the importation of students to 
make them attractive. Lord Granville also took occasion to say 
that he thought the time was coming when the admission of 
women, to medical degrees more especially, must be fully and fairly 


and women anxious for a qualification to practise are now 
driven abroad for their degrees. The remark is quite correct. 
The present writer happens to know that one lady — 
the wife of a clergyman—is now studying medicine 
abroad in order to qualify herself to practise, who would pro- 
bably much have preferred to study at home, had she been 
permitted to get her diploma here. What vast good might not 
the wives of the clergy do in their parishes, if they could gain the 
influence appertaining not merely to gratuitous tracts and flannel, 
but to liberally-dispensed medical advice ! 


The Telegraph calls attention toa death which certainly 

to demand more inquiry than it has yet received. Mr. C. D. T. 
Bravo, a rising and wealthy barrister of thirty, living at Balham, 
died on the 21st April at his residence, having been poisoned by 
a large dose of antimony, which he had swallowed apparently on 
the evening of the 18th. There is no doubt that he was poisoned, 
the only doubt being how he came to swallow the poison. ‘The 
Coroner of Surrey, Mr. Carter, seems to have been convinced 
that he poisoned himself, but there is no evidence of this. He 
was in good circumstances, very cheerful, and very unlikely to 
choose a painful irritant as a method of putting himself to death. 
At the time of his decease he was living at home with his wife, 
formerly a Mrs. Ricardo, and her companion, Mrs. Cox, and it 
is stated that Mrs. Cox informed one of the doctors called in that 
the deceased acknowledged to her that he had swallowed poison. 
He, however, when questioned by Sir W. Gull, denied absolutely 
that he had taken anything. The only food he had taken not 
tasted by the two ladies was some burgundy, which was found in 
his stomach with the antimony, and the remainder of the bottle 
was not examined. The police are investigating the case, but as 
yet there is no evidence where the antimony was obtained, or by 
whom, and the verdict of the Coroner's jury was an open one. 
No motive, either for suicide or for poisoning, is so much as 
suggested. 


The Lord Mayor entertained the representatives of Literature 
at a public dinner at the Mansion House this day week, the speeches 
at which can hardly be regarded as any accession to the literature 
on behalf of which they were delivered. Lord Houghton com- 
pared the men of Letters and the men of the Press to the Lords 
and Commons of Literature, the former holding the chief rank, 
and the latter the chief power,—which was an ingenious but 
hardly an accurate comparison, as not only do a great many 
Lords sit in the Commons, or Commoners in the Lords, but it is a 
great deal more usual, we suspect, for Lords to go down into the 
Commons than for the Commoners to be elevated to the Lords. 
Mr. Froude recalled an ancient banquet, in which there “ was a 
porpoise at one end of the table and a sturgeon at the other ;” 
and Mr. Sala, having pledged himself to remember ‘long, joy- 
fully, and with heartfelt gratitude,” the compliment paid to 
Literature by the Lord Mayor,—a promise lightly made, we fear, 
and perhaps, by this time, lightly broken,—recounted with some- 
what quaint candour, in answer to the toast of “‘The Drama,” 
his own dead failure in producing a burlesque. Men of literature 
had better enjoy themselves in private, if they cannot give us 
better gleanings than these. City hospitalities, apparently, do 
not invigorate the brain. 


The Congregational Union held its first meeting for the 
year on Tuesday, in the City Temple, Dr. Aveling, of Kings- 
land, delivering the address. Dr. Aveling was very scornful 
towards the scepticism of the day. ‘ Like Cadmus,” he said, 
‘*the men of letters and philosophy were sowing dragon’s teeth, 
whence an armed host would spring, to destroy, as they thought, 
religious belief. But, as in the fable, an invisible hand would 
throw a stone in their midst, and make them fight with one 
another till none but a few remained, and these would assist in build- 
ing the city of God.” That is a metaphor which hardly shows, 
we think, a true appreciation, on Dr. Aveling’s part, of the kind 
of unbelief which is the most powerful among us. It is not the un- 
belief enshrined in the jargon of philosophic phrases which neutralise 
each other, so much as the unbelief of minds and hearts confused 
by the dense taxigle of human ignorance and knowledge, and 
hopeless of separating the one from the other. It will not be by 
the mutual hostility of negative creeds, but by the thoughtful 
discriminations of a brooding faith, that the most destructive 
doubts of the day will be resolved. 


Consols were at the latest date 963 to 96}. 





considered. The demand for women as physicians was increasing, 










boxful of political dreams. 


there are just two, either of which, by careful management, may 
be brought within this category, One, and in some ways the 
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H . . es 
easiest, is the postponement of the question altogether, by the 


TOPICS OF THE D AY. thorough and complete suppression of the revolt in 


—— 


Brave as the insurgents have shown themselves to be, they ar. 
not despairing men, who prefer death to life, » thay ae 


and if 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. : 
ia icte . ona _ |three Empires announced that they must submit 
T is quite evident, whatever comes of it in the end, that this|that order as between Mussulman and Christian and 
Conference of the three Imperial Chancellors at Berlin is| be determinately maintained by the presence of an noe 
intended to be a very serious affair. The official rank of those | corps d’armée—a compromise already suggested—they a 


who accompany the Chancellors, the publicity given to the in- 
vitations, and indeed to all the arrangements, the very place 
selected for the Conference, everything points to an intention 


yield, and peace would be restored. But unless peace ig in- 
dispensable to the Empires, this solution is almost impessible, 
It would be most dangerous for any Ozar avowedly to sup 


to invite the attention of the world. It is a sort of informal] Slay rebellion against Mohammedan rule, and nearly ag 


Conference called in Berlin, under the presidency of Prince 
Bismarck. His own official sanctum has been selected for the 
scene of conversation, his own adlatus, Herr Biicher, will be 
Secretary to the Conference, and he himself, it is impossible to 
doubt, will be the leading spirit of the discussion, which has 
for topic, formally or informally, nothing less than the future 
distribution of the European inheritance of the Sultans. Under 
these circumstances, politicians will do well to reflect what 
kind of a plan the German Chancellor is likely to ultimately 
suggest. 
personal instinct, no doubt, is to do things grandly, to discuss 
large plans, to throw out startling hints, and he is not likely to 
be daunted hy any sentimentalities about the right of the 
peoples whose fate he is discussing, to be consulted about 


dangerous for Austria to permit an increase of Italian influence 
in provinces so near Dalmatia and her Adriatic coastline 
Dalmatia is half-Italian in sentiment already. Both Powers 
would consider during the occupation that Germany, which 
already possesses a footing in Roumania through the Hohengol. 
lern Hospodar, had secured another outpost in Euro 
through its Italian ally; and when the occupation 
would be just as dangerous as before. Great new interests would 
'Y | have grown up, and Christian populations, protected for 

It need not be a vast or a very novel plan. His/| could not be handed over unprotected to Constantinople. The 
scheme, which, we may add, appears to be seriously con. 
sidered, and to be received without irritation at Constanti- 
nople, would be a mere palliative, altogether unworthy of 
Prince Bismarck, except as a step towards some much 


pean Turkey 
ended, affairs 


their own affairs. He is quite capable, if he conceives | design, and will not, we imagine, survive any thorough dig 


that course to be to the interest of Germany, of dis- 
cussing a partition of Turkey in a method as complete as 
the old partition of Poland, nor are his allies in the Conference 


cussion. 


There remains the project of the insurgents them- 
selves, the autonomy of the discontented provinces; and it ig 
this which, as we believe, will ultimately emerge in the Oon- 


likely to be shocked by the proposition. Both regard Turkey | ference as the project “which will divide the Powers the least.” 


as dead, both have vital interests in the distribution of her 
inheritance, and both would be glad to avoid the deadly 
struggle which might spring out of a serious dispute over the 


No one of the three has any serious objection to the growth of 
little States in Turkey, which relieve the Christian populations, 
which are not strong enough to disturb political relations, 


reversion. They might be delighted by a proposal which | and which, while they leave the future of Turkey undecided, 


solved their difficulties at any cost to international morality, 


but then, is such a proposal practically conceivable? Prince | to throw off the direct authority of the Sultan. 
hopes that by adroit management he may acquire influence 
enough in such a State to render it useful in the future, and 


Bismarck is a man of gigantic ideas, but he is not an Alberoni, 
not a political dreamer, and he serves a master who does not 


tempt the remaining Christian or semi-Christian provinces 
Each of them 


dream at all. Besides, for the moment at all events, he is| each has some reason to think that this calculation is correct. 
fettered by his situation. He could, no doubt, chalk out a/ Russian guidance is obeyed, more or less, in Montenegro, Austrian 


plan which would buy Russia, or a plan which should content 
Austria, but he has to agree with both, and that he should 
satisfy both by any grand or dreamy plan seems beyond human 
wisdom. He can hardly have summoned both to conference 
in order to announce to both that the hopes of one of them 
must be given up. The old difficulty faces him, as it has faced 
every statesman who has touched the “ Eastern Question.” 
He cannot give the valley of the Lower Danube to Russia, for 
fear of his own Germans, who would resent that aggrandise- 
ment of a Power they permanently distrust ; and he cannot give it 
to Austria without offering Russia an equivalent, Constantinople, 
which lies much more at the disposal of the maritime Powers 
than even of the three allied Empires. There may be a road out of 
the dilemma in that direction evident to the Prince, but it is not 
evident to outsiders, except through schemes, like the one which 
Castelar is said to attribute to Prince Bismarck, too dreamy for 


Europe. 


in Servia, and German in the Principalities, and the addition of a 
fourth, fifth, or sixth State will not upset violently and visibly 
the balance of power. At the same time, this plan will relieve 
populations which, until relieved, can at any moment, by in- 
surrection, throw all Europe into commotion and alarm. The 
insurgents have, doubtless, their own political aspirations, and 
are at heart friendly to one or other ultimate solution, but 
their one immediate necessity is to be free of the Turk, and 
safe from massacre by excited Mussulman landlords, If they 
are made secure, they will not fight great Empires for abstract 
ideas, and in a nominally vassal State, governed probably by 
a Prince of the House of Savoy, supported for three years 
by an Italian force, they will at least be secure from 
direct and violent outrage. 
such a plan to excite 


Nor is there anything in 
animosity of disinterested 
The interest of England and France, and all 


serious discussion. A partition of Turkey may, we think, be/ smaller Powers, including even Greece, is that the Turk 


put out of the political calculation, and so may the much more 
attractive scheme often suggested outside diplomacy,—of 
leaving European Turkey as she is, but with a strong Christian 
Sultan seated at Constantinople. Tiat change might be accom- 
plished with the’ consent of Europe, and might be the very 
best arrangement for the splendid territories now ruined by 
the House of Othman, but the adoption of such a plan would 
suppose an amount of self-sacrifice on the part of the three 


should be replaced by the Christian without a huge war, with- 
out massacres, and without any premature division of unwilling 
provinces among the military Powers. 
to terminate, without having immense efforts to make im a 
cause which is not directly their own, yet is so far their own 
that they have great difficulty in standing strictly neutral, 
‘Above all, the plan has been tried. None of the tributary 
Governments of Turkey in Europe are very good, or very 


They wish oppression 


Empires belied by all their history. Why should Germany, | useful, or very much calculated to inspire hope for the future; 


Russia, and Austria spend their strength merely to benefit 


but still they do maintain fair order, they do allow their sub 


mankind? Russia does not want a good government in jects to keep the peace, and they do manage to maintain such 


European Turkey, but a bad one; Austria does not want a 
strong State on her South-Eastern frontier, but many weak 
ones; and Germany does not want anything in Turkey, except 
the means of conciliating or overawing other Powers. They 
certainly will not make sacrifices or embark on large enterprises 
without direct and visible gain to be acquired, and as their 
hearty agreement would be essential to the expulsion of the 
Sultan from Europe, we may lay that plan also aside in the S 





SIR HENRY JAMES’S MOTION. 


IR HENRY JAMES and Mr. Ohilders had a most dis- 
couraging audience for the unanswerable c 


establishments as they need, without pillaging the districts till 
cultivation ceases. The grant of autonomy to each province, 
whenever it claims it in arms, is the easiest, as it is the most 
certain, way of extinguishing the Sultan’s rule. 


ase which 


Is there, then, any plan large enough to attract Prince Bis- | they submitted to Parliament on Thursday night. Nobody 


marck, yet capable of discussion among Powers with such 


apparently wanted to hear any more about either the engage 


diverse views and such conflicting interests? We believe that | ments of the Ministry, or the failure to fulfil those engagements. 








Even the Zimes hinted on Friday, that Sir Henry James may 
have made out his case, but that he did not make out any cas? 
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Pe . 
licy of preseriting it. The dogma that the Proclama- 
omg puree of the obligations of the Ministry was true, 


but was it opportune ? The Government knew, and triumphed 


F +» knowl that the constituencies are, to say the 
Be ateheent 0 the subject of the new Title; the leader of 
ition knew it, and though he accepted his responsi- 


— 5 battle fully enough, yet, never very zealous, he 


ao el woh lly apathetic ; the Opposition knew it, and 
were somewhat disheartened; the various political vanes 


in the Assembly felt it, and turned obediently with 
the wind. Under these circumstances, some persons will 
think that Sir Henry James’s motion was really a 
mistake; that no attempt should have been made to flog 
a dead horse, and that the House of Commons should have 
rested satisfied with the discussion raised by Lord Selborne 
in the House of Lords. It appears to us that on that view 
no minority could ever be educated into self-reliance, and 
no unpopular cause could ever be steadily pressed on the 
attention of the people. It was in the House of Commons, 
not in the House of Lords, that the Prime Minister 

ye the promises which have been so ill-kept. It was 
in the House of Commons that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressly stated that if the Proclamation did not embody 
the promises of the Government, it was open to the House to 
take them to task for the discrepancy. Had the Opposition 
shrank from taking him at his word, no doubt a considerable 
defeat would have been avoided, but at what expense of public 
spirit to the members of the Opposition? Would it not have 
been felt for months after, that, whenever public feeling outside 
the House does not conspicuously support the Opposition, 
there will be no firmness and no resolution in the attitude of 
the Opposition? If Parliament once begins to ignore its own 
convictions in order to study the impulses of the people, the 
whole nerve of Parliamentary Government will be paralysed. 
Besides, Oppositions which show no pluck when public opinion 
is unfavourable, are hardly Oppositions,—mere stumbling-blocks, 
at best,—and certainly never likely to be anything more than 
Oppositions. There can be no doubt that the whole Opposition 
were convinced that there had been great and culpable 
negligence in the conduct of the Government when professing 
to give effect to the promises so painfully extorted from it. 
If that conviction had not received formal expression,—and 
had not received that expression in the House of Commons 
before the Prime Minister who was most of all responsible for 
this culpable neglect,—the Opposition would have been justified 
in thinking of itself as constituting a mass of cowed, and flaccid, 
and spiritless political pulp. It is not by waiting upon popular 
opinion that Parliamentary government can be braced up to 
healthy vigour, or the convictions of the few brought to bear 
on the inertia and apathy of the many. 

Sir Henry James, then, had, in our opinion, very good reason 
for the course which he pursued, in spite of the hostile atmo- 
sphere in which he launched his motion. And we believe, 
moreover, that the result will be as good as his ground was 
strong. No one who reads the debate of Thursday night 
will be able to doubt that the Government was not even 
careful to attempt a justification of its shortcomings. It 
treated the whole matter with a vague scorn for all 
precision, a naive wonder that anybody should expect 
accurate fidelity in conforming to explicit engagements, 
which will presently have their effect, both in shaking 
the confidence of their supporters and in strengthening the 
active distrust of their opponents. | Without the speeches of 
Sir Henry James and Mr. Childers, and the answers of Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Disraeli, we doubt whether either the House of 
Commons or the country would ever have justly realised the de- 
liberate slipshodness of this Administration. Mr. Disraeli, finding, 
as no doubt he was greatly relieved to find, that the country 
is not at all alarmed about the new title, made a tolerably 
clean breast of it. Of course, he said, when the new title was 
first suggested, there was no idea at all of limiting its use ; 
that was a mere after-thought, in order to relieve the panic of 
those who feared that the title of “Queen” might merge in 
that of “Empress.” Again, even after all the promises 
given that the new title should be localised in India, 
and not adopted anywhere else except where it was 
necessary to refer to the Indian Empire, Mr. Disraeli 

remarks, airily, that he “ cannot think it will be a great source 
of evil and calamity, if her Majesty is described in the Colonies 
as ‘Empress of India.” No doubt he can’t, but if he had 
made that statement before the Act passed, instead of after 

@ Proclamation was out, does he suppose that the House 
would have been satisfied? And what can be looser practice 





than, first, to soothe the House of Commons by declarations 
which can only be understood in one way, then to forget 
all about those declarations, and issue a Proclamation just 
as if they had never been made; and finally, when taken 
to task for not conforming to them, to go back upon the old 
ground that the panic which elicited those declarations was 
so foolish, that there was no occasion to be particular 
about acting literally upon them?—for that is the only 
significance we can attach to Mr. Disraeli’s cheerfulness 
about the colonial adoption of the new title. He would 
be quite as cheerful, as he frankly admits, if the new 
title were to be universally adopted at home also. Yet 
the Government did make some feeble attempt to re- 
deem its promise to check the home-consumption. Was it, 
then, for the Minister who made it his boast that the colon- 
ists of Great Britain were in every respect on the same footing 
as the subjects of the Queen at home, to transplant carefully 
to the Colonies the title the use of which at home he was pro- 
fessing to discourage ? 

Mr. Hardy was exceedingly angry because the Opposi- 
tion did not charge the Government with bad faith. It 
would have been childish to do so when the evidence of 
haste, inconsiderateness, carelessness, and miscalculation was 
so ample at every point. They recommended the title as a 
boon to India, without having the least atom of evidence that 
any one in India really desired it. They eulogised it as a goed 
recipe against the advancing power of Russia, when they found 
that no one in England really desired it. They had never 
thought of the probability that the new title would “im- 
perialise ” the Princes and Princesses and all the agnates of 
the Crown, and when, in order to avoid this mischief, 
they took up the task of limiting its use, they never 
realised the difficulty of doing so without embodying those 
limitations in the Bill ; and when this was pressed upon them, 
in the haste of their proceedings they not only refused 
to recast the Bill and passed it without amendment, but 
modelled their Proclamation on a precedent—the Pro- 
clamation of 180i—which would have been admirable 
by way of contrast, but was as bad as possible to imitate, 
since it was a precedent for a title to be adopted uni- 
versally, and not one to be strictly “ localised.” re 
when this new blunder was pointed out, they rashly 
asserted that as to the Colonies, there would probably 
be no need to issue the new Proclamation there at 
all; and if there were, there would, still be hardly any 
official documents in the Colonies in which the full style 
and title of the Queen were ordinarily used. As every 
step in this long course was a false step, it would, in- 
deed, have been absurd to charge the Government with 
deliberate bad faith. Men do not tumble down-stairs in de- 
liberate bad faith, and the whole procedure of the Government 
in this matter has been a series of tumbles down-stairs. 
But what the debate of Thursday night may, we think, 
in some small degree tend to bring home to the mind 
of the country, is that Mr. Disraeli’s Government enters 
into engagements rashly, remembers them feebly, toys 
with them languidly, makes no sustained effort to carry 
them out, and finally professes surprise and indignation 








that any one should be so pettifogging as to expect it 
to keep to the letter of its engagements, The whole 
sense of responsibility which the Government has ex- 
hibited in this matter has been of the most relaxed 
kind. And now Ministers even seem to advance the 
theory that Parliament is factious in urging criticisms 
in which the constituencies take little interest. Why, 
it would be just as germane to the moral situation to 
say that a School Board would be factious in criticising 
the policy of the masters and mistresses in relation to matters 
about which the parents of the pupils had expressed no interest. 





An elective body is elected on purpose to take an interest in 


matters which the body which elects it has not, and cannot 
have, duly considered. If Parliament is to be strenuous in its 
revision of political action only in relation to matters on which 
the people are strenuous, Parliamentary Government will soon 
cease to be a steady government at all, and indeed, must come 
toanend. We fear that that is the tendency of what Mr. 
Disraeli has done and is doing ; and further, that he is already 
availing himself of the relaxation of political nerve which his 
own policy has caused. 
had the credit of imperialising the political institutions of the 
country in a sense far graver and more menacing than any 
which can be derived from the glittering tag which he has 
added to the Title of the Queen. 


If that be really the case, he will have 
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THE BIRMINGHAM IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


decision which Parliament must soon pass upon the 

: Birmingham Improvement Scheme will be one of the 
most important it has given for years, and will probably affect 
the whole immediate future of English municipal life. The 
moment Mr. Oross’s Act for the Improvement of Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings was passed, it was taken up in Birming- 
ham, where there is a certain eagerness to excel other munici- 
palities, and achieve something of a metropolitan position in 
the Midland Counties ; and the Mayor, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
pressed it strongly upon the attention of his townsmen. We 
cannot always approve Mr. Chamberlain’s action as a poli- 
tician, but there can be no doubt that he is an exceptional 
Mayor, a man of real vigour and breadth of view, who 
brings to the affairs of his great town something of the grand 
spirit which was once so splendidly displayed in Italy and the 
Low Oountries,—a spirit which can only be fairly described 
as civic statesmanship. He wants to make of his overgrown 
and ill-built village a sort of municipal State, as beauti- 
ful as circumstances will allow, but at all events, well- 
organised, well-administered, and healthful and pleasant to 
live in. His project was on so large a scale, that at first it 
fairly took away the townsmen’s breath. He proposed that 
the Council, instead of pottering over small improvements 
and rebuilding single blocks of houses should agree 
to expend £530,000 by degrees, and deal with the whole 
of the unhealthy area of Birmingham, a district of 93 
acres, occupied by 3,851 houses, and 18,000 people, 
and presenting every possible evil except the single one of 
overcrowding. The houses are in wretched order, looking, 
many of them, says Mr. Councillor White, “as if they had 
been subjected to bombardment;” so ill-supplied with necessary 
decencies that there are but two privies to every five houses, 
—332 of them under workrooms—without adequate water- 
supply, air, light, or ventilation. No less than 2,258 of the 
houses are built back to back, and in spite of the absence of 
overcrowding, which seems to be the special blessing of Bir- 
mingham, their inhabitants die at the rate sometimes of twice, 
sometimes of three times, and in one place of nearly five times 
the normal rate, the rate rising from 28 per thousand— instead 
of 22, the average English rate—to 46 in Princess Street and 
Old Oross Street, 624 in the Lower Priory, and actually 97 in 
Bailey Street. These astounding rates are, moreover, greatly 
less than the truth. “People are too poor in St. Mary’s 
Ward,” says the Mayor, “even to die there.” They are so 
poor, that many of them die in the workhouse, or in hos- 
pitals, or in gaol; while of the average of sickness there is 
no record kept, though it is known that in many of the courts 
and lanes, diarrhwa, fever, and enfeebling or infectious diseases 
are never absent fora day. The district is in truth the despair 
of the'town, and Mr, Chamberlain proposed to cleanse it utterly ; 
to replace its sties by houses suitable for artisans, to be let at 
rents about sixpence a week per room above the rents now paid ; 
and by opening up three acres of streets.and approaches to let 
in plenty of fresh air, light, and means of supervision. Care- 
ful arrangements were made to reduce the expenditure, avowedly 

t, as low as possible, especially by increase in the rateable 
value of the houses, to avoid the suffering consequent on too 
rapid eviction—which ought not to be great, as only 9,000 people 
will be removed—and to meet in every point the rather exigeant 
requirements of the Act, and the proposal, thus complete, met 
with unusual acceptance. Large as the scheme was, the mag- 
nitude of the evil was understood. Birmingham men are ac- 
eustomed to large figures, and have exceptional public spirit, 
expenditure has always many supporters, some from wisdom, 
some from delight in large improvements, and some, we fear, 
from the calculation that “expense is good for trade,” and the 
project was, after thorough discussion, carried by an absolutely 
unanimous vote of the Town Council. 

Then a new difficulty arose. The Mayor and Council wanted 
really to improve Birmingham, as well as to raise its sani- 
tary conditions, and they included in their project an unusual 
amount of street-area—absolutely indispensable to thorough 
ventilation—and some broad and handsome approaches, all of 
which they contended were within the purview of the Act, if 
read in the liberal spirit intended by the Government and Par- 
liament when it was passed. A good many of the local 
owners, however, actuated, some of them by the dislike to 
removal, some of them by fear of the burden on the rates, and 
many of them by a dread lest a jury should give them less 
than private bargaining would, protested against this reading 
of the Act; and their objections were heard by Mr. T. T. 








Harrison, the inspector sent down by the Local Gouge! 
ment Board. The case, as we have roughly stated it, wag 


thoroughly argued out before him, but though we haye not . 


seen his report, it would appear that the | difficulties ar 
as yet insuperable. The _ secret verti ah of the Act 
may be drawn from a single paragraph in his remarks —*Tp 
a scheme, it is important to provide against the abuse of an 
Act of Parliament of this kind. It appears to me, the Act is 
wide enough to deal not only with the essentially unsanitary 
district, but to go beyond it, and to have it to a certain 

as it is named here, a town-improvement scheme; but that 


there should be a line drawn showing the property which ist) ” 


be taken compulsorily under the powers of the Act, and that 
which may be taken, but not under the compulsory powery 
And I think the Act seems to point that way very aan i 
that the areas which are to be taken compulsorily should ) 
essentially unsanitary. There may be houses, there may by 
individual houses within these special areas which are not un. 
sanitary ; but as far as the area goes as bounded by 
the whole of them, good and bad, may be taken compulsorily” 
The effect of this view, if confirmed by the Local Go 
Board and the Courts, is to kill the Birmingham scheme aljy. 
gether, or to drive the Council to the unsatisfactory and expensive 
device of obtaining a private Act. It is impossible to 
out a large scheme of any kind in a closely-built town 
without including in it some blocks of building surrounded 
by streets which are not, strictly speaking, causes of ill-health, 
and it is nearly impossible to rely upon private bargaining, 
Not to mention the heavy expense which might be forced 
upon the town if a few absentee owners chose to stand out for 
exorbitant prices, and the difficulty, always impeding 
in this country, of obtaining perfect titles, the town coll ts 
at the mercy of any one who chose to indulge a prejudics 
against innovation, or a hatred of the Council, or a senti- 
mental dislike—quite common—to the destruction of an 
old home. As Londoners well know, there are in every 
great street or district enough of lunatics, greedy persons, 
speculators, and fine old Conservatives, to stop any im 
provement whatever, and the great country towns are at 
least as rich as London in all these classes. To ai to 
move without power to disregard such persons would be 
less, as hopeless as it would be to lay down a new drain ora 
new pavement in Regent Street at the time which every shop- 
keeper in it declared to be most convenient. If, therefore, this 
view of the Act is finally adopted, the Birmingham In- 
provement Scheme must end, and with it the schemes of 
many other towns, which are now waiting to see how their 
powerful neighbour fares in the Home Office and in Parliament. 
Such a defeat would be an irreparable loss to English municipal 
life, which cannot be fairly developed if the towns which have 
grown up anyhowfrom manufacturing villages to wealthy citiesare 
forbidden to rebuild themselves as they please. They arenow 
mere tracts of land covered with houses stuck down anyhowins 
great hurry, with a view to obtaining large per-centages from 
workmen’s wages, and often with the most complete contempt 
for sanitary arrangements. It is necessary not only to 
make these huddled districts healthy, but to break up their 
seclusion, to make them parts of the city, instead of Alsstias 
within it, and this can only be done by allowing the 
large liberty in the matter of streets and approaches. Soar 
from such approaches being expensive, they very often savé 
money, as they increase the letting value, and therefore the 
rating value, of the districts approached, till the cost of thenew 
streets is more than repaid by the additional revenue 
flows into the borough coffers. So certain is this, that we 
believe if the Town Councils were allowed to expropriate i 
sanitary districts, and do just as they like with them, the 
ultimate cost of improvement would, owing to the additional 
value of property, be almost imperceptible. 

We trust that if Mr. Oross, as seems probable, is compelled to 
come to Parliament for an explanatory clause to his 
he will propose, and his party will accept, a very wide one 
There is absolutely no fear of “confiscation” whatever, # 
juries notoriously tax Town Councils as they do Government 
or Railway Corporations, and the only real danger is pro 
against by effective guarantees. We can conceive a 10 
Council, moved partly by philanthropy, partly by municipal 
vanity, and partly by a fear of suddenly arresting the peo 
sperity of the town, going a little wild, and plunging into 
schemes which the town is unable to afford. This happens 
occasionally on the Continent, and constantly in America, 
and is not without examples even in England, where 
municipal pride is as yet but inadequately developed. 
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temptation t liberal expenditure is sometimes very great, 
snccslenalip aalaien the healthy fear of heavy in- 


at m4 rates, which, fortunately for England, unlike the taxes, 
fall with severity on those who spend them. But the Act 


vides a distinct corrective to this tendency, by requiring the 
consent of the Government to any scheme, and therefore bringing 
it within the purview of Parliament, which, moreover, is shortly 
to have before it the Municipal budget-roll of the whole king- 
dom. The practice, too, of enabling the boroughs to borrow 
State funds enables the central authority to watch over ex- 
iture, and provide jealously that its debtors are tolerably 
solvent, There is not much fear of too lavish an outlay under 
such circumstances, and what there is Parliament can remedy, 
by distinctly providing that no loan shall be taken up the 
interest on which exceeds a certain fixed per-centage in the pound. 
We do not recommend that course, believing it wiser to trust the 
Town Councils with large powers, and confide in the certainty that 
if they waste money they can be deposed ; but if Parliament is 
afraid of seeing too much municipal grandeur of enterprise, 
such as was seen, no doubt, a few years ago in Geneva, it has 
in its hands a very obvious remedy, all the more easy to 
work because henceforward improvement will be one of the 
main functions of the Local Government Board, an office 
which no Premier will again, we think, leave unrepresented in 


the Cabinet. 





THE GERMAN RAILWAY BILL. 

Ly Prussian Chamber of Deputies has read the Railway 
Bill a third time, and it is generally expected that the mea- 
sure will also pass the Upper House. The 7imes, a fortnight ago, 
fell into the strange mistake that, in that event, the legislative 
labour would be ended, and that there would remain for Prince 
Bismarck only to carry into execution the Act of the Prussian 
Legislature. The fact, however, is not so. In this matter, 
Prussia is only one of two contracting parties, and the permis- 
sion of the Legislature of the Kingdom must be completed by 
that of the Parliament of the Empire. It is, perhaps, not 
probable that the Reichstag will refuse its consent, although 
even there a strong opposition will be made. The real diffi- 
culty will be to overcome the repugnance of the Federal Coun- 
cil, The minor Governments have hitherto successfully ob- 
structed the Railway policy of the Empire, as Prince Bismarck 
is never tired of telling the German public, and in the Federal 
Council the minor Governments have a tolerably heavy vote. 
It seems unlikely, indeed, that a coalition of the minor States, 
even for so important a purpose as the preservation of 
their Railway rights and property, will be able perman- 
ently to withstand the influence of the Empire and of 
Prussia. But it may be able to inflict a temporary check, 
or to impose such conditions as would be rejected by 
Prussia. In any case, so far from being settled by the decision 
of the Prussian Parliament, the real difficulties of the task 
Prince Bismarck has taken in hand will only begin when the 
consultations in the Federal Council are opened. Prince Bis- 
marek, however, has given publie notice to all whom it may 
coneern that he will not accept a defeat, that it may cause him 
to modify or alter his plans, but that the object in view he 
will pursue to the end, and an announcement such as that will 
have its weight. Few people care to engage in a desperate 
straggle with the dreaded Chancellor, and the minor Princes 
will think twice before they obstinately resolve upon baulking 

a purpose he has thus proclaimed immovable. 
At first sight, the provisions of the Bill are not calculated 
to excite the commotion they have undoubtedly provoked in 
y: They simply empower the Prussian Government 
to offer for sale to the Empire its own Railways, and its rights 
of every kind, whether derived from prerogative or statute 
over the private Railways of the kingdom. The Bill, there- 
fore, concludes nothing. It merely authorises the opening of 
hegotiations. Furthermore, the King of Prussia is German Em- 
peror, the Prussian Premier is sole Minister of the Empire, and the 
Members of the Prussian Parliament constitute a majority of the 
Reichstag. The proposed transfer is, therefore, in great measure 
only titular. Lastly,even the acquisition of Railways by the Em- 
pire snot a novelty. The Empire already owns the Railways of 





| 


the territory ceded by France, just as until a couple of years 
ago the Government of the United States was the local Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. In reality, therefore, the 
proposal to take over from Prussia its State Railways is a novel 
and even revolutionary proceeding. But what has chiefly 
excited opposition is that the measure is.avowedly a preparation 
for the purchase by the Empire of the whole of the German 
Railways. It has, therefore, the same centralising object in 
view as had the Acts for abolishing the separate coinages of 
the particular States, and for instituting a uniform banking 
system. The Constitution gives to the Empire in case of 
war the right to take exclusive possession of the whole of the 
Railways, whether belonging to States or private Companies. 
It is not, therefore, military necessities which dictate the 
measure, although, doubtless, the military authorities would 
like to have a decisive voice in the laying-out of lines and 
in arranging their inter-working, and consequently are very 
favourable to the Bill. But it is political and commercial 
considerations chiefly which inspire the promoters of the 
measure. The Constitution also gives to the Empire the right 
of supervision over the lines of Germany, the Confederated © 
Governments undertake to work their lines as parts of one 
system, and the duty of seeing that this is done is imposed 
upon the Imperial authorities. The better to discharge the 
duty, an Imperial Railway Office was subsequently created. 
But as Prince Bismarck complained in his speech on the 
first reading of the Bill, the Railway Office has proved to 
be a mere requesting department, which has written a great 
deal and given much sound advice, but which is powerless 
against “ territorial influence.” The Imperial Government 
next endeavoured to obtain greater powers for the Railway 
Office, but failed, and then, with his usual daring, Prince Bismarck 
conceived the idea of buying up the whole of the lines. At 
one of his parliamentary receptions before Christmas he talked 
openly of the plan, which instantly became the subject of warm 
controversy all over Germany. However, on further con- 
sideration, he decided to limit his proposal to the purchase of 
the rights, preprietary, prerogative, and statutory, of the 
Prussian Government over its own Railways. The motives 
which dictated this modification are transparent. The Imperial 
Government is substantially identical with the Prussian. What 
aggrandises the Empire, therefore, aggrandises Prussia. 
Furthermore, the Prussian State Railways are far less valu- 
able than the private. The system of railway construction 
which obtained with ourselves was at first tried in Prussia, 
and the consequence is that the greater and more valuable 
lines are built by private Companies. The sacrifice demanded, 
therefore, of the Prussian Treasury is not heavy. But if 
Prussia sets the example of sacrificing provincial to imperial 
interests, she can with the more appearance of unselfishness 
put pressure on her Confederates to do likewise ; and moreover, 
the Imperial Government, in possession of the Prussian State 
lines, and armed with larger and indefinite rights of control 
and supervision over the Prussian private lines, will be in a 
position to wage a most disastrous Railway war against recal- 
citrant minor States. 

The motives which actuate the minor States in their oppo- 
sition are not less manifest. They are political, financial, 
and commercial. The political hardly need to be stated. If 
the Empire owned the Railways of Bavaria and Saxony, it 
would be the greatest employer of labour in those kingdoms, 
and would dispose of highly valuable patronage. Moreover, 
it would be able so to run its trains, to divert its lines, and 
manipulate its tariffs, as not only to make or mar the fortunes 
of tradespeople, but to affect the prosperity of large towns and 
important districts. It would, therefore, be able to use undue 
influence in cases of even local elections. Moreover, there would 
be constant danger of conflicts between the railway people and 
the local authorities in regard to taxation, to the jurisdiction of 
the local tribunals, and a hundred other matters. The financial 
considerations are not less real. Unlike Prussia, the minor 
States own the greater part of their Railways, Baden and 
Wiirtemberg practically own the whole of theirs, and in 
Saxony also the State lines greatly preponderate, as they do 
also in Bavaria, though not to the same extent. And from 
these lines the Governments draw large and increasing in- 


-Lorraine. But to confine our attention to this aspect of the | comes. It is most natural that they should object to part 
question would be to take a very superficial and short-sighted | with improving properties of which they have borne the risks, 
view. The Bill has agitated Germany beeause it is universally | and accept instead the promises to pay of an Empire which is 


—. as the first step towards the acquisition of all the 
-_ ways by the Empire. It must be remembered, further, that 

Empire owns the Railways of Alsaee-Lorraine only because 
the Imperial Government is also the provincial Government of 


not yet six years old, and which may be unmade by one 
war, as it was made by another. Lastly, in regard to com- 
mercial interests, the Governments of the minor States 
can hardly be expected to admit that they are less competent 
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to judge of and provide for the interests of trade in their 
own dominions than bureaucrats sitting at Berlin. Briefly 
stated, these are the grounds of opposition of the minor 
States to the principle involved in this Bill. In addi- 
tion, the economists generally look with apprehension on 
a proposal which would load the new Empire with debt. 
The cost of construction of the various lines of Germany 
is estimated to exceed £350,000,000 sterling. It could 
not be expected, of course, that the owners would sell these 
lines for the sum they originally laid out upon them. By 
far the larger number of the lines now pay a fair dividend, 
some of them pay very handsome dividends. The owners, 
whether States or associations of private individuals, would 
eventually look for a considerable premium. Say, the 
purchase could be made for £400,000,000,—a moderate esti- 
mate—the new Empire would start with a Debt as large as that 
of the United States. True, it would have value for its money, 
but if it should mismanage the lines, the result might be 
disastrous. And as the economical argument for the measure 
is that the Imperial Government would be able to give facilities 
to trade now withheld, there are fears entertained that a rash 
and adventurous policy of management may be adopted. 
Lastly, the Empire would have to increase this Debt consider- 
ably, for it is admitted that many new lines, especially branch 
and local lines, are sorely needed, and the ability as well as 
willingness of the Empire to construct these constitute one of 
the strongest recommendations of the measure. With regard 
to the more restricted proposals of the special Bill before the 
Prussian Parliament, it is still further objected that, in the first 
place, Prussia has no right to decide on a merely technical 
plea a question which concerns the whole Empire, and there- 
fore that the matter ought to have been originated in the 
Federal Council. In the second place, it is asserted that 
Prussia, not having adopted the system of State Railways 
until the main lines were constructed, is now putting off her bad 
bargains on the Empire; and furthermore, that the resources 
of the Empire will be unfairly employed in developing Prussian 
communication. 

The supporters of the measure pass lightly over its political 
consequences, Indeed, Prince Bismarck asked the House to 
put away political considerations, and give attention only to 
the commercial interests at stake. Accordingly, he dwelt on 
the suicidal competition that goes on, the wars of tariff waged 
by States and Companies, the disregard of the public welfare, 
and obstructions thrown in the way of trade. “ We are, in 
regard to Railway traffic,” said the Prince, “ in the same posi- 
tion as was Germany in the middle-ages. We have in Germany 
sixty-three different—Railway provinces would be too little to 
say, for they are independent—Railway territories, I will call 
them, of which forty are in Prussia, and each of these terri- 
torial domains harasses trade with rights of the middle-ages.” 
Ho then went on to complain that the Imperial Government 
was persistently refused the means of performing the duty im- 
posed upon it by the Constitution, although no one was so 
hardy as to deny the need of supervision and control. Under 
these circumstances, he had no option as Chancellor of the 
Empire but to take over the rights lodged in him as Prime 
Minister of Prussia. This would enable him to administer the 
Prussian State Railways in the interest, not of a particular 
State and its power, but of the whole Empire. It would 
place him in a position to compel the Directors of the Prussian 
private lines to co-operate with him in that policy, and it would 
give him power also to coerce the other States to discharge 
their duty in this respect towards their Confederates, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN PARLIAMENT. 

1 ig Royal Academy was hardly fortunate in being defended 

. in the House of Commons on Tuesday by Mr. Cartwright 
and Mr. Baillie Cochrane. That it was possible to answer Sir 
Charles Dilke effectively was proved by Mr. Gladstone, but 
Mr. Gladstone himself could not have succeeded, if he had 
aimed at showing that, whatever the Academy might do or 
leave undone, Parliament had no right to meddle in its affairs. 
The true case for the Academy to set up is, that it has reformed 
itself in certain important particulars since the Report of the 
Royal Commission which sat in 1863, and that upon good cause 
shown, it is willing to reform itself still further. That the 
defenders of a public body should hope to avert legislation 
by merely denying the capacity of Parliament to legislate, is a 
singular instance of political misconception. Mr. Cartwright 
did show that the Academy had not been quite so neglectful 
of the advice given to it as Sir Charles Dilke made out, and 





good Exhibitions is to secure a good Academy. 
far as the body that decides which pictures shall be © 
accepted and which rejected is composed of the best artists of 
the time, it will be likely to bring to the work of selection the 
most knowledge, the best taste, and the least professional 
jealousy. The direction in which a change in the constitution 
of the Academy seems.to be most needed is in the number of 


now. 
thought to involve a too humiliating admission, the same pul 


pose might be answered by adopting Mr. Beresford H 
suggestion, and giving the representatives of other branel 
of Art a place among the R.A.’s. 
Engravers took the next two vacancies, and after that every 
alternate vacancy were filled up from artists who are not 
painters, until the number of painters among the Academicians 
fell to thirty, the number of the highest prizes in English Art 


- i 

if he had been able to add that the delay in givi 

the recommendations of the Commissioners dose not tan w, 

determination on the part of the Academicians to set t! Bee 

against improvement, he would have supplied ¢ 

Commons with the best possible reason for taking Beg 

thought about the.subject. As it is, the impression left 

the debate is rather that the controversy has only begun » ff “s 

public body which instructs its advocates to deny that it can 

justly be made to do anything is pretty sure not to be left alone, 
There are three aspects in which the Royal Academy comeg 

before the world. In the first place, it is an exhibiting body. 

In the second place, it is an order of merit. And in the third 

place, it is a teaching body. The first of these aspects is the 

one which most immediately concerns the public, but it ig not 

the first in order, either of time or of ideas. So long, at all 


events, as the exhibition of pictures, both as regards their ae. 
ceptance and the place assigned them, depends on the decision 
of the members, the constitution of the Academy 
determine the success with which this functio 
The best artists may not in every case be the best judges 
pictures, but they are more likely to be so than any other 
class of persons, and there is this great advantage in entrustj 

the work to their hands,—that it is possible to pick out the 
best artists, whereas it would not be possible, except in 
very rare cases, to pick out the best judges of pictures, 
Besides this, it is far from undesirable that there shonld 
be some corrective to the public taste in matters of Art, 
If any one room in Burlington House had to be hung with 
pictures chosen from the other rooms by a jury taken 
at random from the visitors, there is no certainty that the 
pictures so picked out would be, or would even include, the 
best in the Exhibition. The most popular work of the year 
is hardly ever the best work. The capacity of giving pleasure 
to beholders is so important an element in a good picture, 
that the popular taste ought not to be lost sight of by the 
experts who decide upon the fate of the works sent in; and the 
Royal Academy is too sensitive to public opinion to do injus- 
tice, for any length of time, to a popular favourite. But it 
does a popular favourite no harm to feel that he has to satisfy 
a jury of experts, and that if they can find any good occasion 
for reading him a lesson in humility, they are not likely to 
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The best way, therefore, to secure 


et it go unimproved. 
In 80 


he Associates. At present there are forty-two Academicians 


and twenty-six Associates, and though the Academy proposes 
to make a further increase in the latter class within two 
years, the number of Associates will not even then be more 


hen thirty. There may be reasons for abolishing the 


Associateship altogether, but there can be none for retaining 
it on its present limited scale. 
Academy is that forty-two artists are sufficiently eminent 
to stand in the first rank of their profession, and that 
a certain number of younger artists, though not eminent 
enough to deserve the highest honour, have still sufli- 
cient merit to form a second rank, out of which they may 
in time rise to the first. 
forty-two men are qualified to be Academicians, there must 
be a considerably larger number qualified to be Associates. 
The present proportion involves the absurd assumption that 
the highest ability is more common than respectable ability. 
It would be an advantage if the proportion could be set right 
on both sides. When once two ranks are recognised in the 
Academy, forty-two is too large a number for the first rank, a8 
thirty is too small a number for the second. When there were 
no Associates, it was not too much to assume that forty-two 
artists might be picked out who were to some extent distinguished 
above the rest of the profession. To be an Academician then 
implied little more, at least necessarily, than to be an Associate 


The theory of the Royal 


It is plain, therefore, that if 
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could bear a closer proportion to the number of qualified 
candidates for them. 7 

What additions should be made to the number of Associates 
we shall not attempt to say. — It may be that, supposing the 
election of Associates to remain with the Academicians, there 
would be no need to fix any maximum number. On the whole, 
however, the balance of argument seems to be against the prin- 
ciple of election by Academicians, either to their own body or to 
the Associateship. When men have to choose their colleagues, it 
is a very great temptation to choose pleasant men rather than 

workmen, men whom it is easy to get on with, rather than 

men who will be likely to want to make changes. Perhaps the 
best electoral college in the case of the Associateship would be 
the whole body of exhibiting artists. In so large and so jealous 
a constituency, there would be but little room for jobbery or 
favouritism ; at all events, there would be less room than in 
any smaller constituency, short of one animated by the very 
highest and most self-sacrificing principles, The Acade- 
micians should, of course, be chosen from the Associates, 
either by the Associates themselves, or by the same con- 
stituency that chose the Associates. Some check on the 
election might be reserved to the Academicians, either by 

iying them the right of nominating a certain number 
of candidates for the electors to make their choice from, or 
better, by leaving them the right of choosing from a list of 
selected candidates submitted by the electors. The President 
of the Academy might be elected either by the Associates, or 
by the larger constituency, for a fixed term of years. This 
mode of choice would give great dignity to the office, and 
make the holder of it in a very real way the head of 
English Art. When some such changes as these had been 
introduced, reforms in the older departments of the Academy’s 
work would follow as a matter of course. They might not be 
the best conceivable reforms, but they would be the best that 
the actual condition of English Art permitted. The selection 
alike of pictures to be exhibited, and of methods of teaching 
to be followed, would be in the hands of men who genuinely 
represented the tendencies and achievements of English Art. 

It may be objected that it is useless to sketch out reforms 
for the Royal Academy, since the Academicians themselves will 
not introduce them, and Parliament is not sufficiently inter- 
ested in the matter to introduce them against the will of the 
Academicians. But if the changes suggested are expedient in 
themselves, there is a chance, at all events, that the reforming 
party in the Academy—and in every corporation, however re- 
actionary, there is a section of the members more reforming 
than the rest-—will press them, from time to time, upon the atten- 
tion of their colleagues, and at length, partly by importunity, 
and partly by the fear of worse things befalling them, secure, 
first, a hearing, and then consent. The object which those 
who wish to make the Academy a real nurse and representative 
of English Art should propose to themselves is to persuade 
the Academy to apply for a charter, or to introduce a Bill into 
Parliament making some such modification in its constitution 
and functions as have here been suggested. It may be a 
long time before this end is attained, but Sir Charles Dilke’s 
motion will not have been fruitless, if it should prove to have 
set on foot a reforming movement in the body to whose short- 
comings he has called attention. 





THE “UNIFICATION” OF THE EGYPTIAN DEBT. 


eg Khedive’s decree for the unification of the Egyptian 
: Debt, issued on the 2nd inst., seems intended as a perfect 
illustration of our thesis of a fortnight ago, the excessive stu- 
pidity of the people who manage repudiations. With a 
Floating Debt often borrowed on three-months bills at 
75, to be repaid at par with money raised by new 
loans at further discount, mounting up almost momently, 
and a regular Debt of £50,000,000 at an average of more 
than 7 per cent., and a revenue which, at the best, was 
only just sufficient to pay for interest and administration, 
the Khedive was, as we have always maintained, certain to become 
4 defaulter in one shape or another; and guided by European 
advisers, he has adopted the method which of all others will most 
impair his credit, most injure his bondholders, and most oppress 
his people. He has converted all his debts of all kinds at 
different rates into a single Consolidated Debt of £91,000,000, 
bearing interest at 7 per cent. per annum, and involving, of 
course, a payment of £6,370,000 a year. He has, that is to 
say, informed his subjects that three-fifths of all their 
taxes, now extracted from them almost by physical violence, 


worse off than a Nubian slave, shall for all time to 
come be paid to foreigners who have lent him money 
to create an imitation civilisation in Cairo and Alexandria, to 
indulge in experiments on the cultivation of sugar, and to 
conquer provinces of which they have scarcely heard. Let 
them pay never so willingly, they are never to have any benefit 
from the money, either in better government, or gentler govern- 
ment, or even more splendid government, but are to see it 
paid away to the foreigner, in return for loans which they did 
not sanction, which have added nothing to their prosperity, 
and which have contributed nothing to their security from 
being conquered. They are taxed till,as Mr. Chester recently 
showed the public, they dare not even attempt to ac- 
cumulate, taxed to their very skins; and their taxation 
can never be lightened, except by an advanee in wealth, which 
that very taxation renders nearly impossible. The Khedive, 
having no margin left for expenditure, will try to get one by 
depriving them of theirs. So utterly unjust, as far as 
the population of Egypt, is the whole transaction, that if the 
alternative were a reduction of taxation by the amount of the 
interest on the Debt, we should doubt whether the moral 
offence of repudiating interest due was equal to the moral 
offence of pillaging an irresponsible people in order to continue 
paying it. Fortunately for bondholders, however, that moral 
question does not arise. Happen what might, nothing would 
be done to relieve the wretched Fellaheen, and as far as they 
are concerned, the Khedive may as well pay interest as spend 
more money on grandiose and futile industrial speculations, 
But we shall be told the Khedive is protecting the credit of 
Egypt, which must always be of some advantage to its people, 
and might, under certain contingencies—such, for instance, as 
an Abyssinian invasion—be essential to their existence. We 
entirely admit the force of the plea, but then the credit of 
Egypt is exactly what the Khedive has not secured by his 
decree. His new arrangement burdens his people, without 
giving them the usual advantage of high taxes, credit in the 
market. He cannot borrow a sixpence more than he could 
before. He has offered terms so large that none of those 
who lend believe that he will be able permanently to adhere 
to them. Even if the revenue of Egypt really amounts to 
£10,000,000 a year, £6,370,000 is so monstrous a proportion to 
take out of that for Debt—we omit the private property, as sure, 
somehow, to be spent for private purposes—that no one believes 
it can continuously be taken. Any accident, a war to the South,a 
failure in the cotton crop, a demand for a contingent to serve the 
Sultan in Crete, or Arabia, or Syria, would render it imperative on 
the Khedive either to borrow or suspend payment, and the burden 
being already too heavy, where is he to obtain security to 
offer for more loans? He has left himself power to overdraw 
his banking account by £2,000,000, probably at enormous 
interest, but a loan—and still more, a loan on moderate terms 
—would be entirely unobtainable. Those who doubt if he can 
pay what he owes are not likely to change their doubts to cer- 
tainties by helping him to increase his burden of indebtedness, 
and without their aid whence is money to be derived? The 
credit of Egypt is destroyed, even if the revenue is really 
£10,000,000, and of this the trustworthy evidence is very 
scanty. If the Khedive adheres to the commutation of the 
land-tax, the revenue must sink to £7,000,000, while even if 
he repudiates that arrangement, which was from the first so 
reckless as to be condemned even by Egyptian taxpayers, 
he has still to prove that the astounding increase in his 
accounts of revenue from £4,500,000 to £10,000,000 in the last 
eleven years was not due mainly to the growth of the demand 
for Egyptian cotton at extravagant prices, which has ceased, 
and to his own industrial expenditure, which has ceased 
too. It may be taken as certain that after all he has 
done, the Khedive could not borrow ten millions in the 
European markets at any rate of interest whatever, that his 
credit as the head of a State is fora time extinguished, that he 
remains after all his operations possessed of less than two-fifths 
of his revenue, or £3,500,000 a year, £840,000 of which is 
already pledged to the Sultan and Sir Stafford Northcote. He 
is a great landlord whose estates are mortgaged till his 
remaining income just keeps up his farm-buildings and provides 
him bread and butter. 
But the bondholder, who thinks that, if all the world is 
taxed, he ought not to be? Well, if he holds bonds of the 
Floating Debt, he obtains rather harsh terms, though, as he 
lent the money at a discount implying excessive risk, he is 
not so unfairly treated as he appears to be; and if he holds 
regular bonds, he is not so well off as he was before. He 





and 80 oppressive that an Egyptian peasant is often | 





gets no more interest than he had before, and less security. 
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There was always the chance that the Khedive, with a regular 
Debt of £50,000,000 at 7 per cent., would not pay ; and now 
that it has been raised to £91,000,000, there is still the old 
chance against the creditor, plus the new one that he cannot 
pay. The bondholder is less secure of his money, less hope- 
ful of any increase in his principal, and has no more interest, 
while Egypt is so weighed down that the Khedive has a sort 
of moral defence for not keeping his engagements, or even for 
total repudiation. He can plead the bankrupt’s best excuse,— 
that he has not got the money, and cannot get it. 

Had the Egyptian Government, on the other hand, instead 
of inereasing the capital of its Debt in this reckless way, 
reflected that security is what the European creditor wants— 
that security is to him cash, because it justly and fairly in- 
creases the price of his stocks—and at once reduced the Debt to 
manageable limits, and given security for its payment, the 
bondholder would have been benefited as well as the Fellaheen. 
Had the Khedive, for instance, instead of swelling his Debt to 
£91,000,000 at 7 per cent. by a stroke of the pen, reduced it 
to £50,000,000 at 5 per cent., he would actually have paid 
his creditors as much as he has now paid. Egypt could pay 
£2,500,000 a year quite easily, even in bad years, and the 
sense that it could pay it without stopping administra- 
tion would have driven the new Debt up to 80 at least, 
or about three-fourths of the value of Indian Five per Cent. 
Stock. That is to say, instead of 44 per cent. on 91 millions, 
or 40 millions, which is all the creditors now get, they would 
have had 80 per cent. on 50 millions, which is 40 mil- 
lions also, while Egypt would have been relieved of three- 
fifths of its payments, Moreover, £2,500,000 is so small 
a sum, that the Khedive could have given for much of 
it positive and tangible securities, like salt and tobacco 
monopolies and customs duties, which, so long as he was not 
suspected of actual violence from caprice, would have made his 
Debt as safe as anything dependent on the volition of a Turk 
can be; and might even have lodged two years’ interest in 
London and Paris in advance, a proceeding which the Ex- 
changes would accept as the best of guarantees. He would, 
in fact, not have deprived anybody of a penny more than at 
present ; he would have relieved his Treasury till he could 
have dispensed with loans, and he would have created the 
impression that he was meeting his difficulty by means 
which he intended to be permanent, and not by means 
intended to make Cairo comfortable for another year. 
As it is, he has pledged himself to fleece his people of 
their last spare shilling, in order to maintain a composition 
which is not payment in full, which does not restore his 
credit, and which does not give his creditors any more than 
terms much less onerous to his people would have enabled 
him to do. He has sacrificed his peasants, and the bond- 
holders, and his own independence to an appearance of keep- 
ing faith which is not kept, and which does not raise his 
credit one piastre in the pound. 





MOHAMMEDAN FANATICISM. 

HE recent incident at Salonica, the murder of two European 
Consuls in a religious riot, has again called attention to 

that unknown factor in the politics of Western Asia and European 
Turkey, the extent and depth of the feeling known as ‘‘ Moham- 
medan fanaticism.” In the eyes of many persons, some of them 
very well-informed, this is by far the most formidable of all the 
forees with which Europe, in its progress Eastward, a progress 
which is already marked, and which may become more rapid, will 
have to deal. They believe that Mohammedanism, once fairly em- 
braced, or held as a hereditary creed, produces a temper of mind in 
its devotees which places them in certain circumstances above fear ; 
that they cannot be ruled, that they will dare anything they think for 
the good of their religion, and slay any one who insults them merely 
by refusing to acknowledge theirs as the rightfully dominant 
creed. They allege that Mohammedans everywhere are still in 
a condition of self-satisfied ignorance, and that if once they awake 
to the fact that the Crescent is receding before the Cross, and a 
non-Mussulman population rising to the top, they will appeal to 
the sword, with utter contempt of consequences, try to slaughter 
down all opposition, and rather than yield or compromise die 
fighting, after having inflicted fearful blows upon their enemies. 

They might, for example, defend the Khalifate till they were all 
exterminated. It is most dangerous, say these observers, to | 
arouse this spirit, for once evoked, every Mussulman becomes a 
soldier who will die rather than give way, and Europe will either | 





be beaten, leaving its Christian protégés exposed to frightful | ‘ 
‘ / lor hopes, and they run away when roused like any other 


oppression, or be compelled to extirpate entire populations. 


Those who argue in this way, and who find an able exponent 
of their views in an occasional writer in the Pall Mall Gq 
have undoubtedly certain considerable facts to quote in their 
favour. It is past question that Mohammedanism doeg produee 
among some races, and under certain circumstances, a type of 
man whom Englishmen, if they approved his ideas, would 
bably honour as a devoted and deeply religious hero. Ip every 
Mohammedan community— European, Asiatic, or African — 
there exist a few men who believe their creed with an intens 
which scarcely any other faith inspires, who entirely trugt 
its promises of future reward, and who are so filled with the 
pride of being entrusted with the ‘‘one true faith,” that 
hold life and wealth and ease as absolutely nothing, in com. 
parison with the extension or defence of Islam. ‘They wij 
dare anything to revenge an insult to it, endure anything to 
win a convert, and face anybody who offers them through death 
an opportunity of realising its promises, with a sort of delight 








in suffering which Christians consider a prerogative of their owp 
Martyrs. Over and over again have a few Mohammedan soldiers 
charged whole masses of Europeans, and cut a way through them, 
or been cut to pieces, without a man of them making an effort to 
escape. Over and over again have minute parties of Moplabs in 
Southern India, seldom exceeding twenty in number, slain some 
Hindoo oppressor, defied the British Government, and when 
attacked, rushed on the Highlanders’ bayonets, content if only 
the fatal thrust were deep enough to let them reach the Infidels 
with their knives. Over and over again have small bodies of Turks, 
defending villages or forts, refused all terms, endured starvation 
till the last food was eaten, and then died fighting, with a sort of 
triumphant joyousness in death. Nothing in the history of Greece, 
or Rome, or England surpasses the heroism which Muss 
excited by their creed, have from time to time exhibited, under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the spirit which animated such men animates some 
of their co-religionists now. The idea that the “ fanatics” haye 
all died out is as false as the idea that there are no pious Mussul- 
mans left, men who live up to their light as strictly and earnestly 
as any Calvinists or High Churchmen in England. There are 
plenty of both, especially of the fighting fanatics, How shouldit 
be otherwise? Once fully believe that death in battle with the 
Infidel or at the Sultan’s command is an iustant passport to 
heaven, that for such a hero there is no probation and no delay, 
no waiting even for the final Day of Judgment, and fear becomes 
as impossible as compromise, and men will go to death, in their 
own phrase, ‘‘as to a bride.” And there are such men by the 
hundred in every Mussulman country, men who will leave every- 
thing to plunge as missionaries into the African desert, who will 
accept death with delight if the Khalif requires their lives, though 
his order be palpably given in error or caprice, and who will, if 
their “fanaticism” is provoked, try to slaughter whole cities, 
rather than El Islam should not be admittedly triumphant. 
What we fail to believe—and we have had much occasion to 
study the evidence—is that this spirit is widely extended among 
Mohammedans ; that there are more convinced men among them 
than among other creeds, or that their fanaticism, alone among 
the fanaticisms of the world, pervades whole nations or entire 
classes of men. It does not, any more than the Christian temper 
of humble resignation pervades whole nations or classes of 
Christians. We doubt very much whether Mohammedanism 
has produced fanatics more heroic or more self-sacrificing 
than Hindooism, which is an inferior creed; if the Moplahs 
have shown themselves any braver than many septs of Rajpoo- 
tana; if the ‘*Delhis” would do more than the “ dare-devils” 
of an English regiment; if the Wahabees, the most fanatic of 
all Mussulmans, would fight for their creed better, say, than 
ordinary Scotchmen for their own. With the great majority 
of Mohammedans—that is, with nine-tenths of all who profess 
the faith—their belief is not a conviction always tempting 
them to heroic deeds, or even an immutable belief woven 
into the very nature, as it seems to be with the Jew, but 
a quiet, undoubting faith, which tends rather to make them 
passively resigned to anything that happens than actively 








fanatic. They are no more inclined to spend themselves 
for the faith, or even to suffer much loss for it, than, say, 
the tradesmen of a Belgian city, who implicitly believe theit 


| Church, and entirely acknowledge that she inculcates the 


observance of Sunday, but keep the business-door open 0B 
that day all the same. They may be roused to battle by 
preaching, as also Ultramontanes may be roused, but the 
rousing is not sufficient to elevate them above all human fears 
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jadly led troops. ‘The Wahabees shrink from shells as if Mo- 
hammed had never lived; the Malays, with a Jehad fully 

imed, could not face English soldiers ; the Turks in the 
Crimea, fighting under every condition required by their re- 
ligion, were not half as efficient as the Piedmontese. They are 
not prepared to die, except as other men are prepared to die,— 
that is, when compelled by some motive they think adequate, 
which motive affects every man in different degrees. If it were 
not so, 20,000 Englishmen in India could not have subdued the 
continent, nor could 60,000 Englishmen now restrain 40,000,000 
of Mohammedans not at all willing that Englishmen should be 
there, but not prepared merely for religivuus reasons to run 
the desperate risks of trying to drive them out. No doubt, 
where Mohammedanism has for a long time held an unques- 
tioned ascendency, there the Faith begets a peculiar form of 
religious pride, a pride which is perfect, but yet remains 
sensitive, till Mussulmans tolerate infidels as we tolerate animals, 
and are irritable to lunacy about religious insult. But we 
have seen precisely the same spirit among the Orangemen of 
‘the Pale,” and it yields to precisely the same inducements,— 
namely, just but strict control, and the pressure of personal 
interests of a permanent kind. An Orangeman’s annoyance at 
the loss of ascendency leads to riot, but not to defiance to the 
death—is the result of wounded pride, not of insulted piety. A 
Mussulman city like Damascus is as ready for a religious riot as 
Sandy Row is, but it is no more prepared to die en masse for the 
ascendency of its faith outside Damascus than Sandy Row is. If 
there are opponents, the Mussulman mob fights till it is beaten, 
or till sufficient soldiers and police appear to make fighting 
very disagreeable, but no longer. A cool Anglo-Indian, with 500 
English infantry, would hold Damascus in profound quiet for 
half-a-century, till the appetite for battle had died out in wealth 
and comfort. No doubt, if there is no sufficient force at hand, 
a Mohammedan mob led, as it often is, by one or two true fana- 
tics, and composed, as it always is, of men who honestly believe 
there is no crime in a Mussulman country in slaughtering Infidels 
who resist Mussulman ascendency, will exhibit a spirit of blood- 
thirstiness which makes it dangerous ; but bloodthirstiness is not 
force, and the very same mob, at its highest pitch of excitement, 
would clear out of the streets before a party of English marines, 
and grow white with terror if a gunboat opened fire. That the 
Turks, if aware that their ascendency, say, in Bulgaria, was 
about to depart, might commit atrocities or even organise great 
massacres is possible, but they would do it not because they were 
Mohammedans, but because they belonged to a dominant caste 
of somewhat brutal temper, who resented the loss of a plea- 
sant ascendancy over their neighbours. They would not do 
it if they were afraid of punishment, or if it were diffi- 
cult to do. Indian Mohammedans in a native State some- 
times attack Hindoo villages merely because they are owned 
by Hindoos, but they never do it under British rule, although on 
the fanaticism theory they have rather more temptation, the 
British Government leaning unconsciously, but quite perceptibly, 
to the more Pagan but more submissive section of the people. 
Mussulmans, on this theory, ought never to make quiet subjects, 
but they do so in great numbers, to England and Russia and 
France. Of course if they are persecuted directly for their creed 
they resist, if they can, but so do men of every other faith not 
penetrated with the Quaker or Moravian sentiment. The Catholics 
in Cork would not have respected Consuls much if they thought 
they were preventing a Protestant girl from embracing Catholicism ; 
but that does not prove that Catholics in Cork would kill Pro- 
testants in Cork because, in, say, Norwich, Catholicism was de- 
clining. That Mohammedans, in a religious riot, are so apt to take 
life is not a peculiarity of Moh d , but of the country 








they live in, where Christians, once excited and in the ascendant, 
are just as murderous. That a European resolution to terminate 
the Sultan's rule might produce many bloody riots against 
Christians is quite possible, or even certain ; but that it would 
produce a religious war is, to our minds, exceedingly doubtful. | 
It might. No one who has studied Asia at all carefully will | 
ever feel quite confident as to the effect of strong emotion on 
an Asiatic population, but the threat would be just as likely 

to produce a passive, fatalistic resignation. Or—and this is the 

most probable result of all—it would send a part of the popula- 
tion into the Army, prepared to fight fairly well, but not to die in | 
the last ditch; a part into Asia, to avoid the coming rule of 
the Frank; and the remainder into an attitude of sullen sub- | 
missiveness to whatever might occur. A Mohammedan does not 
think himself damned because an Infidel rules him, any more | 
than a Catholic does because a Protestant is ruling him ; he only | 





thinks that the proper order of the world is inverted, and that 
if he gets a chance, without too much trouble or suffering, he 
will assist the Almighty to put things a little straight. 





JOHNSONESE POETRY. 
NE of the Universities having chosen Dr. Johnson’s Satires 
as their English subject for the local examination, those 
brilliant recasts of Juvenal’s Third and Tenth Satires,—in the 
form partly of free translations, more frequently of, original verse 
nroulded in the moulds of Juvenal’s thought, on the vices of the 
London Johnson loved so well, and on “the vanity of human 
wishes,”—have received more general attention during the last 
few months than probably during any year since their first appear- 
ance, in 1738 and 1749. And certainly they deserve this atten- 
tion. It is but seldom in the present day that one hears any 
hearty appreciation of Dr. Johnson’s poetry. The modern school 
of poetry runs in a completely different groove,—so different, that 
theories of poetry are constructed, not perhaps intentionally, but 
still, by the very materials from which they are generalised, 
necessarily, to exclude the sonorous and often grandiose verse 
of the eighteenth century's omnivorous student and knock-down 
wit. And yet it seems clear to us that no theory of poetry can 
be good at all which does not keep room for Dr. John- 
son’s best efforts. We take it that there are but two abso- 
lute essentials of poetry,—first, the resonance of feeling which 
finds its natural expression in the cadences of verse and in 
the subtle sweetnesses of rhyme; and next, enough, at least, of 
special genius for the selection of words, to give the power either 
of charming by their felicity or of riveting us by their pent-up 
force. Of course, these two gifts may range over a very wide or 
be confined to a very narrow surface. In Dr. Johnson's case 
there was assuredly but a very limited region within which his 
mind seemed to need the help of rhythm and rhyme, in order to 
convey perfectly what was in it; nor was the empire which he 
wielded over words either a very varied or uniformly a very 
happy one. But within the limits of his special range, we 
doubt whether either Pope or Dryden ever entirely equalled, 
or whether any English writer ever surpassed his verse. He was, 
no doubt, often pompous, and always a little ponderous. His 
manner is symetimes stately beyond the level of his feeling, and re- 
minds us of stage thunder. There is little flexibility and no variety 
of movement in his verse. As Goldsmith said, he makes his little 
fishes talk like whales; and even his whales are sometimes 
clumsy in their wrath, as well as always clumsy in their sport. 
Still, Johnson had bigger thoughts and feelings of a kind which 
invited to stately verse, than most literary men of any age, and 
at least as great a faculty for choosing words with a certain spell 
of power in them, as many who have written a great deal more,— 
probably only because they have had more leisure to gratify their 
taste. Take, for instance, the well-known lines on Shakespeare, 
written for Garrick to repeat on the re-opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre :— 
‘Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new ; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain.” 
We doubt if any English poet ever expressed so powerfully or so 
pithily the inexhaustible force of creative genius, or the flight of 
imagination into regions where it was always possible that nature 
might yet follow with slower step, as Johnson expressed it in 
those four grand as well as grandiose lines. It is true, we think, 
that Johnson can hardly be called a great satirist, in the sense in 
which we apply that term either to Juvenal, after whom he 
moulded his satires, or to Thackeray, for example, to whose 
lighter shafts of scorn the present age is better accustomed. 
Johnson was not light enough for satire,—of which a certain 


' negligence, whether real or skilfully simulated, is the very essence. 


For such negligence he was too much in earnest. Juvenal him- 
self, indeed, is often too earnest for the genius of satire, but 
where he is earnest, his earnestness is the earnestness of dis- 
gust; while Johnson is apt to throw in a drop of genuine 
compassion. ‘Thus Juvenal describes old age with a sort of 
loathing ; here, for instance, is the least scornful part of his 
sickening picture :— 
“ Da spatium vite, multos da, Jupiter, annos 

Hoe recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 

Sed quam continuis et quantis longa senectus 

Plena malis! deformem et tetrum ante omnia valtam, 

Dissimilemque sui deformem pro cute pellem, 

Pendentesque genas, et tales aspice rugas, 

Quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Thabraca saltus, 

In yetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca.” 
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But Johnson is touched with pity :— 
“¢ Enlarge my life with multitude of days!’ 
In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays; 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 
Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts up all the passages of joy. 
In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 
The fruit autumnal and the vernal flower ; 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
He views and wonders that they please no more; 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 
And luxury with sighs her slave resigns.” 
That is not bad verse of its sort, but it must be admitted that it 
does not paint the vanity of the wish for long life with anything 
approaching to the deadly scorn of Juvenal; there is far too 
much pity in it, But admit that Johnson does not write true 
satire, and then observe that wherever a vein of moral indignation, 
of generous contempt, can be brought into his theme, Johnson 
rises at once above his model. ‘There is hardly any passage in 
Juvenal’s terrible satire to compare in poetical fire with that in 
which Johnson depicts the pains of the severe literary life, as he 
himself, with his own deep vein of constitutional melancholy, 
had known them, of its high instincts, its ascetic impulses, its 
weariness, its poverty, its insolent patrons, and its glory reaped 
too late: — 
“ Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 
Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day; 
Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 
And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a letter’d heart ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yot hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee: 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
See nations, slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end.” 
This brief inclusion of ‘‘ the patron” in the list of the almost 
unendurable evils of the literary struggle,—‘ Toil, envy, want, 
the patron, and the jail,”—is a touch of scorn which only true 
genius could have conceived. And at least an equal power of 
eoncentrating a whole world of lofty feeling in a touch is illus- 
trated in by far the best-quoted of all Johnson’s lines, the close 
of his picture of the career of Charles XIJ.,—the lines in which 
he observes, with a half-smile, on the paradox that the best pur- 
pose left to which to turn so terrible a name should be the purpose 
of the moralist or the romance-writer :— 
“Tho vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemn'd a needy supplicant to wait, 
* While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 
Or hostile millions press bim to the ground ? 
His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 
He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
But after all, Johnson’s poetry was at its best when employed in 
giving expression to the vigorous piety of his ardent, though 
somewhat elephantine mind. No one ever realised more deeply 
than he, that life is disappointment; no one ever realised more 
deeply, that disappointment itself may be life, and a noble life, 
too. The verses in which he turns Juvenal’s rather dry and 
languid admonitions to pray for a healthy mind in a healthy 
body, into a passionate protest against the ‘agnostic’ theory that 
because we never really know what will be for our benefit, we 
should not pray at all, are full of the concentrated lightning as 
well as the thunder of his noblest work. No doubt one is 
always a little sensible, in reading Johnson’s poetry, that it 
appears to assume for human nature more mass and dignity 
in general than is quite consistent with our knowledge either 
of ourselves or of our fellow-creatures; and sometimes we are 
just a little ashamed of having so sonorous a voice given even 
to our deepest and most passionate feelings. There is in his 
noblest verse a sound which seems to be borrowed from the trumpet 
through which the Athenian actors conveyed their voice to the 


utmost limits of their great open-air theatre. But then, if ours 
were a world of human beings cast on the scale of Johnson, we 
do not know that this rolling thunder would even seem too 
grandiose. At all events, what can have more of the intense 
compression which marks a vivid inward fire than the fine close 
to his ‘‘ Vanity of Human Wishes ?”— 
“ Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find? 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease; petitions yet remain 

Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heav’n the measure and the choice: 

Safe in his power, whose eyes discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious pray’r ! 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet, when tho sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat : 

These goods for man the laws of Heav’n ordain, 

These goods he grants, who grants the pow’r to gain; 

With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find.” 
It would be hardly possible to find a truer and yet a more caustic 
expression for the true agnostic theory of life than that contained 
in the couplet,— 
** Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ?” 

‘Sedate’ ignorance is the very attitude of mind in which clearly 
‘‘the Unknown and Unknowable” ought to be approached, and 
yet it expresses, as it would be otherwise difficult to express, the 
revolt of human nature against the creed it implies. Again, what 
can express more grandly the helplessness and the dreariness of 
the ‘‘stream of tendency” of which, on that theory, we are 
the sport, than the line in which those ‘‘darkling” rapids are 
described ? 
On the whole, though there is no flexibility in Johnson's poetry, 
and no variety, though the monotony which often wearies usin Pope 
and Dryden would have wearied us still more in Johnson if Johnson 
had been anything like as voluminous a poet as Pope or Dryden, 
yet no poetry of that order, neither Pope’s nor Dryden’s, seems 
to us to contain so much that is really majestic in it, s0 
much that portrays for us a great mind and a glowing heart, 
groping its way painfully through the darkness of the world, by 
the help of a vivid but distant gleam of supernatural light, and 
intent on ‘making’—by that aid—‘the happiness it could not 
find.’ Johnson was too intent on great ends for a satirist; his mind 
was too atiff for the poetry of ordinary sentiment or ordinary re- 
flection ; but for the rare occasions on which you want in poetry 
what we may call the concentrated pressure of many atmospheres, 
—whether for the purpose of expressing the vastness of Shake- 
speare’s genius, or the sorely hampered life of human short- 
sightedness and want, or the secret store of power to be found in 
human self-abnegation,—we know of no English poet like Dr, 


Johnson. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_o—— 
THE WEST-INDIAN QUESTION. 
(To tHe EpitorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—It is difficult to argue with your correspondent who signs 
himself “‘ An Old, but not Hereditary West-India Planter,” for he 
seems to complain of some people for being their fathers’ sons 
and inheriting their fathers’ property. Having been brought into 
intimate relations with a large number of West-Indian proprietors 
during the last fifteen years, and being acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of the West-India Body since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, I can safely assert that the old planter class and spirit 
which, for the sake of argument, we assume to have existed 
during the time of slavery, have entirely died out, and that the 
present body of proprietors are quite as wide and liberal in their 
views as your correspondent himself, although they are not 80 
accustomed to wool-gathering, as he appears to be, over sham 
psychological problems. His letter, however, is worthy of notice, 
because it brings into prominence the profoundly unjust prejudice 








which continues to be entertained by a large section of the English 
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~ ie against the West-Indian planter. I say profoundly unjust 

P ‘ndice, because the present proprietary body are no more re- 

ible for a bad institution which passed away nearly half a 

century ago, than the English country gentleman is responsible 

for any objectionable social relations which existed in bygone 

“i. assumption that the influences of slavery are still lingering 
in the West-India Colonies is opposed to all practical knowledge 
ef those countries. The Barbados negro especially is conscious 
of his rights, and accustomed to insist upon them, whilst the law 
allows him much greater opportunities of redress for any injuries 
he may receive than are open to similar classes in England. When 
slavery was abolished, Barbadians of all classes adapted themselves 
geadily to the new state of freedom. But there was still the land 
to be cultivated, and sugar to be grown ; both planter and labourer 
were still necessary to the prosperity of the island, and there is 
nothing in the present social condition of Barbados inconsistent 
with the ordinary natural relations of employer and employed. 
‘To upset those relations would be to make the most prosperous 
and contented British island in the West a second Hayti. The 
planter surely cannot be blamed because Barbados has a large 
population, or because there exists a certain amount of poverty, 
qhich is found in every country in proportion to the density of 
its population. No industry could prosper if an artificial rate of 
wages were set up, overriding the usual economical law of supply 
and demand. 

I do not defend for a moment the apparently disloyal utter- 
ances of local newspapers. I am convinced they do not repre- 
sent the sentiment of the island, and would be repudiated with 
indigation by the whole community. The West-India Colonies 
ihave suffered too much at the hands of the mother-country for 
any fresh act of injustice to awaken any feelings but those of sub- 
anissive loyalty, which may, however, develop into the submission 
of despair, if the English public continues to treat them and their 
interests with the bitter cynicism so painfully shown in the present 
discussion of Barbadian affairs by the home Press. 

The most truly psychological part of your correspondent’s 
letter is that in which he draws upon his imagination to show the 
advantages of confederation. Why should Barbados change her 
present comparatively inexpensive form of government for a 
system of irresponsible officialism, which experience has proved 
to be the most costly in the world? It may have been right to 
abolish the old House of Assembly in Jamaica, but the change 
has cost the colony an additional expenditure of nearly £200,000 
ayear. It is true there are only 1,300 voters on the register in 
Barbados, out of a population of some 25,000 who would be 
entitled to vote under a system of manhood suffrage, but it is not 
true to say that these 1,300 voters govern the island. No 
daws can be passed without the approval of the Council— 
the members of which are nominated by the Crown—the assent of 
the Governor, and the confirmation of the Queen. It is in the 
power of the Secretary of State, therefore, to put a veto upon any 
objectionable laws.. The 1,300 voters comprise many black and 
coloured people, and if all who were qualified placed themselves 
on the register the constituency would be very much enlarged. It 
was painful to hear Sir George Campbell in the Barbados debate 
in the House of Commons throw away all the experience he had 
derived in India, and demand a so-called “ political freedom ” for 
the Negroes in the West Indies. Would Sir George establish 
manhood suffrage in India? Would he give even the Bengal 
ryots (a class tolerably analogous to the Negro freeholders in 
Barbados) a vote? If he would not, he should abstain from 
talking vaguely of the supposed absence of “political freedom in 
Barbados, where, in reality, it exists for the benefit of all classes 

on the island.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Youne, put nor Hereprrary West-Inp1A PLANTER. 
[We are not asking for manhood suffrage in Barbados, but for 
the direct rule of impartial officials responsible to the British 
Parliament.—Ep. Spectator.] 


of Barbadian negroes leaving their homes; and if the induce- 
ment is now held out that under confederation they could 
go at the public expense, I do not believe that the promise 
would be fulfilled. Employers of labour, in most parts of the 
world that I am acquainted with, do not like their workpeople to 
leave them ; but I expect there are few cases in which it is less 
so than in Barbadoes, the population being so large. At the time 
of the prevalence of cholera in the island, it is, I believe, esti- 
mated that 14,000 died of it, yet this did not seriously interfere 
with the supply of labour. The Negroes of Barbadoes are—speak- 
ing from recollection—about the most independent of control, 
in their manner, at any rate, of any I know. It is a very fair 
argument that representative institutions do not answer in tropical 
countries, and I expect that there is more to be said on Governor 
Hennessy’s side than on that of the apparently absurdly scared 
members of the Council and Assembly ; but from my knowledge of 
the way in which constitutional changes have been brought 
about in the West Indies, I do not wonder at sore feelings on the 
part of the Planters. I would almost venture to say that—except, 
perhaps, in the ‘‘ panic-stricken ” case of Jamaica—hardly an 
important change in the government of any of the English 
West Indies, during the last sixteen years, whether from repre- 
sentative institutions to a less liberal constitution, or from isolation 
to confederation, has been carried by fair, above-board, straight- 
forward means. 

Our Colonial Office at home may be controlled by honourable 
enough men, but those who carry out their policy abroad are 
not, in my judgment, above reproach ; and I fear that even the 
Colonial Secretaries in Downing Street, when they have wished a 
certain policy carried out, have not always been over-carefal to 
inquire how their agents in the Colonies promoted their known 
wishes. Of course, in the West Indies the difficulties in the 
way of good government are immensely increased by the differ- 
ences of colour and race,—the inheritances of slave-holding, on 
the one hand, and of voluntary servitude, on the other; but my 
remarks do not only apply to the Antilles. 

I was in Nova Scotia at the time of the confederation of the 
Dominion of Canada, and—though I did then, and still do, favour 
the union of these provinces—the way this was pressed, not to say 
forced, upon the Legislature of that province, care being specially 
taken toavoidan appeal to the people on the question, was ill-advised 
and impolitic, and I believe, mischievous in its consequences, 
How Members of the Nova Scotian House of Assembly, against their 
own views and those of their constituents, were induced to vote 
for the Confederation Act, was, and I suppose, is still, a puzzle to 
the uninitiated. 

To return to the question of the state of Barbadoes. It is, I believe, 
thought that to make it a ‘‘ Crown colony” may be desirable, 
but I would suggest the inquiry whether, on the most remote 
Barbadian estate, there is as much danger of the negroes being 
oppressed or cruelly treated, as there is of the Coolies and others 
being so treated up the country, in Trinidad, for instance, which 
has never, I think, had a representative Assembly. 

If it be decided to abolish the somewhat ancient Constitution 
of Barbadoes, I hope it may be done by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament, if such a course be possible, without attempting to- 
make the Island Parliament commit suicide,—which, I am of 
opinion, cannot be successfully done by fair means, or without a 
demoralising amount of—well, I will say—‘ undue influence.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., JosEPH MARSHALL SrurGE. 





MR. BRIGHT ON WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—In a letter which appeared in the Spectator of last week, 
and which criticises Mr. John Bright's speech against the second 
reading of Mr. Forsyth’s Bill, the writer, Mr. Bennett, says that 
the speech in question must have filled the minds of many earnest 
Liberals with grief and pain. Now, are we meant to believe that 
this ‘‘ grief and pain ” is due to affectionate sorrow for Mr. Bright’s 





{To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) | 

Sin,—Mention was made in your paper of the advantage that | 
would flow from a confederation of the Windward Islands, in 
that it would promote emigration from Barbadoes to the other 
islands composing the Union. 
May I ask, Mr. Editor, if the official documents show how 
this would necessarily be the case? For the last twenty years 
there has been a considerable exodus—varying from time to 
time—to the other islands, and 1 am not aware that it 
is alleged that any legal difficulties are placed in the way 





political backsliding in opposing a so-called Liberal measure, or 
to the disappointment felt by supporters of the Bill at the fact 
that the Liberal of the Liberals should have thought it his duty to 
oppose the measure, thereby affording, I feel sure, to “many 
earnest Liberals” a guarantee that such opposition does not in- 


| volve the sacrifice of any sacred principle of Liberalism? No one 


will accuse Mr. Bright of a weak fear of innovation, or of preju- 
dice in favour of whatever is, therefore his earnest and powerful 
appeal against the change desired by Mr. Bennett and his friends 
must be, and is, attributed by the country to his strong convic- 
tion, unswayed by any side-influence of party or personal preju- 
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dice, that such a change would be injurious to the interests of 
the community. It is the justly-entertained, popular belief in Mr. 
Bright’s bold and enlightened Liberalism which makes his opposi- 
tion to a quasi-Liberal reform so fatal to its chances of speedy 
adoption by the country, and in this fact, may I be allowed to 
suggest, perhaps lies the true explanation of the ‘‘ grief and pain ” 
of which your correspondent speaks. 

Mr. Bennett denies that the Bill in favour of female suffrage 
‘¢is based on an assumed hostility of the sexes,” and no doubt it 
must be admitted that interests can be diverse without being an- 
tagonistic, but to give the Bill a raison détre, surely a diversity, 
at least, of interests must be assumed or proved, but Mr. Bennett 
admits that in his opinion the interests of men and women are 
identical. If this be so, when men legislate in their own interests, 
their legislation must necessarily be beneficial to women as well as 
to themselves, and therefore until it is proved that by giving 
women votes a truer knowledge will be attained of those 
general interests for which men at present legislate to the 
best of their ability, is it not unwise to subject women 
to evils which, however undefined, as Mr. Bennett alleges, 
are none the less gravely to be feared as the result of al- 
lowing females to enter into all the spirit-hardening strife and 
ignoble passion of political conflict? It is impossible minutely to 
define the effects which an unprecedented course of action will pro- 
duce, butit certainly appears to me that the advantages to the nation 
—for after all, it is a national question, and not one between men 
and women—that would result from the passing of Mr. Forsyth’s 
Bill, are more indefinite and less patent than the evils which Mr. 
Bright and others fear therefrom. One more remark on Mr. 
Bennett's letter, and I will trespass no further on your space. He 
speaks of the “‘ refusal of political privileges to a section of the 
community who earnestly desire them,”,but are not these political 
privileges demanded by a small section of the community in the 
name and on behalf of half the nation,—i.e., women generally, 
who have never shown that they earnestly desire them ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. L. P. 





VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your article a fortnight ago on “ Vivisection,” founded 
on Professor Jevons’s paper in the Fortnightly Review, you drew 
attention to the strange line of justification adopted in that paper, 
and to the alarming issues of such reasoning. 1t is perhaps worth 
observing, further, that the doctrine of Evolution, and the theories 
which have grouped themselves around it, have a bearing of an 
unpleasant character on the subject of Vivisection. It is held in 
many quarters that brutes are probably only a “superior race of 
marionettes, which cry without pain, and only simulate intelli- 
gence as a bee simulates a mathematician,”—and from this stand- 
point one can understand the apparent callousness of vivisectors. 
But the same philosophy which teaches this also teaches that 
man is in no sense ‘the centre of a living world, but only one 
amidst endless modifications of life ;” and noteworthy attempts 
have been made to bring the human race within the precincts of 
the marionette, or automatic theory, and the tendency of much 
recent speculation has been to take away from us what may be 
called our higher or spiritual nature. We are rather a better de- 
veloped sort of animal; our bodily and mental processes are 
merely mechanical, and as for such ideas as God, a future state, 
or the sanctity of life, they are not appreciable by pure science, 
and therefore we need not trouble ourselves about them. So 
that one scarcely sees why the same arguments which justify the 
vivisection of animals, may not by-and-by afford equal justification 
of the vivisection of human beings. It appears to be merely a 
question which will prove the stronger, when the scientific 
man finds the ‘“‘courage of his convictions ;” and as a pos- 
sible future victim to the thirst for knowledge on the part of 
medical students, I wish to put in the plea that theories, not only 
in reference to man, but those that would lead us to suppose 
that animals do not know when they are hurt, should be fairly 
and fully proved, before they are acted upon. 

The acceptance of the doctrine of Evolution has borne fruit in 
two opposite directions, for while some would make brutes to be 
marionettes, and would found arguments on this which strip 
mankind of his higher attributes, the Christian conscience per- 
ceives that if brutes have so much of structure and habit in com- 
mon with ourselves, they have probably, in addition, many of 
those high capacities and susceptibilities which we still believe 
We possess, and are therefore, in a new and stricter sense, brought 
within the scope of our duty and responsibility. 

This generation has done much to protect animals from the 








| rough usage and cruelty of uneducated people. Cannot the same 


means be brought to bear against the calculated cruelty of edu. 
cated people, so complacently defended by Professor Jevong? 
Will not the ordinary laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
reach these cases? It might, at any rate, be tried.—I am, Sir, &e., 
T. S. B, 

[The best lawyers have given their decided opinion again ang 
again that the Cruelty to Animals Act does not authorise the 
punishment of those who inflict pain for the purpose of scientific 
investigation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





POPULAR QUOTATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

(To THe EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Few of the readers of the article on miracles in thig 
week’s Spectator will stumble at the two words which I italicise, 
respecting ‘‘ the miraculous prediction of Ananias and Sapphira’s 
death.” They agree with the popular impression of the narra- 
tive, but the writer of the ‘“‘ Acts” knows nothing of them, 
Similarly, the statement that ‘‘ Elijah went up to heaven in @ 
chariot of fire” is commonly supposed to be made by the writer 
in II. Kings, and is accepted as canonical by people who would be 
shocked to think that they were resting on a passage in the 
Apocrypha. Yet it is as important that we should “ verify our 
references ” to Scripture, as that we should do so in quoting other 
authorities, and I believe that a very large proportion of common 
‘‘ objections to the Bible” are made to statements which it dogg. 
not contain. Exactness on points which are not material, such 
as those which I have quoted, is desirable, for the sake of the- 
principle which it involves. 

An instance of vague quotation in other than historical matter 
is supplied by the almost proverbial phrase ‘‘ that he who runs. 
may read.” Nine people out of ten will say that the phrase ig. 
found in the Prophet Habakkuk. When we “ telegraph for 
assistance,” we ‘‘make the message” plain upon tables, that he 
may ‘*run that readeth it,” which is a very different thing.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. Srmcox Lea. 

Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, May 10. 


[It is quite true that the prophecy of Peter applied to the 
death of Sapphira only. That of Ananias was in no way pre- 
dicted.—Ep. Spectator.] 








MUSIC. 


A PROTESTANT MASS. 
Wirury the memory of the present generation, there has beem 
certainly no event of so much interest to all English lovers of 
music as the two recent performances of J. S. Bach’s great 
Mass in B Minor, at St. James’s Hall. In the first place, 
there has always been a kind of mystery about this gigantic 
work, of which nothing but some detached portions has, until a 
week or two ago, ever been publicly performed in this country. 
Fortunate travellers in Germany may have been present at one 
of the five or six performances of the Mass in its entirety, which 
are all that appear to have ever been given, at least during the 
last hundred years. But most English musicians, professional 
and amateur, have had to content themselves with reading the 


| score, and imagining the effect of the massive and intricate choral 


writing, and of the dainty combinations and interweavings of 
wind instruments with the solo voices. And it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that, as in regard to painting, so in regard to 
music, there is a great body of people with sufficient culture 
thoroughly to enjoy results, without being able in the least to 
understand the devices by which those results are produced. Of 
a hundred persons who appreciate most heartily the heavenly 
light shining behind the head of the infant Saviour in the San Sisto 
picture at Dresden, a very small number could probably explain 
the particular contrivance used by the painter to obtain this re- 
sult. And certainly of the numbers of attentive and delighted 
listeners in St. James’s Hall on Monday night, or even of the 
singers on that occasion, only a select few would have been able 
to analyse one of the choruses, or even, from merely looking at 
the printed score, to conceive any vivid impression of the effect. 
But the unscientific majority were honestly delighted all the same, 
and there are plenty of their like who were unhappily not pre- 
sent, and who may not be displeased to know what manner of 
thing the B Minor Mass really seems to be on a first hearing. 
There is another reason which invests with a special interest the 
composition to which we are alluding,—it is, as we have called it 
at the head of this article, essentially a “ Protestant” Mass, Al 
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other Masses that we know of are either based upon the ancient 
chants of the Roman Church, or have been, in more modern 
times, written on the brilliant model with which we are familiar in 
the works of Haydn and his successors. ‘here is a certain 
piquancy in the thought of the great Cantor of Leipzic abandon- 
ing his stern Lutheran psalm-tunes to clothe in music the ‘‘ Kyrie 
Eleison,” the “Gloria in Excelsis,” and the “Sanctus” and 
4 Benedictus ” of the Roman ritual. 

Again, the recent performances of the Mass were most notable 

in themselves, apart from the merit of the work performed. They 

nted undoubtedly a great triumph for the body of amateurs 
who made up the greater part of the chorus, and who, volunteering 
for these special occasions, under the guidance of Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt (whose wife did not disdain to sing among the rank and 
file), attacked and conquered a work which has hitherto been 
acarcely touched by any musical society in this country. It says 
much for the progress of the highest musical taste, that a Com- 
mittee, with the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas at its head, 
ghould have been able to induce the ‘ distinguished amateurs,” 
as they are called in the published notices, who com- 

the bulk of the choir to work for some twenty or 
thirty evenings, we believe, in a private drawing-room, at 
the severe and appallingly difficult music of this Mass. Not 
less encouraging, indeed, is it to find that there is an audience for 
guch a work. On Monday last, the large St. James’s Hall was 
crowded in every part, and the whole Mass, lasting, even with 
excisions, fully three hours, was listened to with deep interest and 
close attention. 

It is well known that the portions of the service of the Mass 
which it is usual to set to music are five in number, viz. :—The 
“ Kyrie Eleison,” the ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” the ‘‘ Nicene Creed,” 
the “‘ Sanctus,” and the “‘ Agnus Dei.”” Bach adopts this arrange- 
ment, making, as other composers do, various subdivisions in 
these pieces. But in other respects the plan of his work has no 
analogy with that of those who preceded or followed him. Bach’s 
Mass is a collection of choruses, almost all fugal, and of the 
gravest and noblest style, interspersed with solos and duets, in 
which latter, while the serious character of the work is not lost, 
every delicate device is used to add grace and beauty. In fact, 
Bach had evidently no more dislike to writing ‘‘ pretty ” music 
than Mozart had, and some of his duets are almost too luscious. 
The choral writing of such a master can, of course, be examined 
only by skilled contrapuntists, but it is evident to any one that 
Bach's science was his slave, and not his master, and that the 
strictest adherence to form and rule was with him compatible with 
the most startling dramatic effects, and the most complete power 
of fitting appropriate musical phrases to the words before him. 
No other composer has probably ever avoided dryness so 
thoroughly, in so lengthy a chain of serious and elaborately scientific 
movements. The charm of the music, indeed, in addition to its 
grandeur, makes itself felt from the very first, and is never absent 
altogether, 

It is, of course, impossible to take in a hundredth part of the 
merits or beauties of such a composition as this great Mass till 
after many hearings. But as probably none of us will live long 
enough to hear it even half-a-dozen times, it may be of some 
interest to go through the programme briefly, and to indicate 
the parts which appear at a first hearing to be the most remark- 
able. The “Kyrie Eleison” begins with a short adagio for the 
chorus, leading to an elaborate choral fugue, which, though lengthy, 
is built upon such striking subjects and is so clearly written that it 
put the audience into good-humour at once. ‘The words “Christe 

eleison” are appropriated to a duet for two ladies’ voices, which 
wasadmirably sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Madame 
Patey. The only word for this duet is “ lovely.” There is pro- 
perly a third movement in the “Kyrie,” a chorus in a severe style, 
but it was omitted, in order to bring the performance within 
reasonable limits of time. A dashing introduction in triple time, 
in which the trumpets take a prominent part, ushers in the jubilant 


Patey’s air, ‘‘ Laudamus te,” with Herr Strauss’s violin accom- 
paniment, and the ‘‘Gratias agimus,” which was omitted, as it 
reappears, set to other words, at the end of the Mass. Neither 
need the duet ‘‘Domine Deus,” though excellently sung by 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Cummings, detain us, 
except to say that one of the most striking effects of the 
whole performance seemed to us to be produced by the 
sombre theme of the chorus, ‘‘ Qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere 
nobis,” following without pause the Mozart-like sweetness of the 
close of the duet, and almost sounding as if it were interrupting 
it. This ‘‘ Qui tollis” is not long or much elaborated, but it 
is, to our mind, the most touching movement of the whole Mass. 
It is remarkable for a singular and persistent flute accompaniment, 
which gives one the idea of an almost despairing spirit listening 
hopelessly to the solemn appeals for mercy. But it is very likely 
that this is mere fancy, and that Bach simply thought of adding 
a pretty fringe of embroidery to his melancholy chorus. A 
beautiful solo on the words, “ Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris,” 
finely sung by Madame Patey, and a dignified ‘‘ Quoniam” as @ 
bass air, lead to the stately chorus, ‘Cum Sancto Spiritu,” with 
which the ‘‘ Gloria” concludes. It ought to be mentioned that 
on Monday the “‘ Quoniam” was, in consequence of the sudden 
illness of Signor Federici, sung, and very well sung without re- 
hearsal, by Mr. Kempton, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The air has a 
terribly difficult accompaniment for the horn, which was played 
with marvellous precision by Herr Wendtland. The ‘ Credo” 
begins with a grave chorus, alla breve, the instrumental bass of 
which is striking, and leads to the sumptuous allegro, ‘“ Patrem 
omnipotentem.” The words “ Et in unum Dominum” are given 
to the soprano and contralto as a duet. The “ Incarnatus” and 
the “ Crucifixus” are treated in a more severe and less dramatic 
style than that to which we are now accustomed, but the allegro, 
‘* Et resurrexit,” is a masterpiece of brilliancy and power. A 
bass air, “ Et in Spiritum Sanctum,” was omitted on Monday, 
on account of the absence of Signor Federici. The interest of 
the music probably culminates in the long and splendid chorus, 
which, beginning on the word ‘“‘Confiteor,” is carried on to the 
end of the Creed without pause. Full justice was done to this 
elaborate finale on Monday, the passage in slow time, with the 
stately phrase, ‘‘ Expecto resurrectionem mortuorum,” being es- 
pecially striking and effective. The ‘‘Sanctus” is a beautiful and 
placid chorus, with a picturesque figure of triplets persistently 
running through one part or another, till it gives way for a time 
to long holding notes in the upper parts, while the bass brings 
out more prominently a peculiarly bold phrase on which it has been 
long insisting. A rapid and brilliant fugue brings us to the “ Bene- 
dictus,” an air for the tenor, with a showy violin accompaniment. 
The ‘* Hosanna,” which concludes the section, is a fine and effec- 
tive double chorus. ‘Agnus Dei,” a touching air for the con- 
tralto, leads to the ‘‘ Dona nobis pacem,” a chorus, alla breve, 
with which the work concludes in as grave and lofty a style as it 
began. 








ART. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE shall in this notice proceed to mention the most striking 
of the Figure-subjects exhibited this year, leaving all men- 
tion of the Landscapes to a later date. The picture that 
first strikes our notice is No. 46, “‘A Lincolnshire Gang,” by 
R. W. Macbeth, the only one he exhibits this year. It is a long 
picture, of many figures, chiefly women and children, and would 
have been more appropriate some years ago, before the restrictions 
were imposed upon the agricultural labour of children. In 
the centre of the picture are grouped the young labourers, with 
their parents, the little ones quite tired out with their long day's 
work, and clinging close to their mothers’ sides. On the right- 





* Gloria in excelsis Deo.” The obviouschange of character in the 
music at the words, “Et in terra pax hominibus bone 
Voluntatis,” which we know so well in the Masses of later 
composers, takes place here with the most exquisite effect, the 
sharply marked triple rhythm giving place to a tender, 
almost supplicating passage in common time, which is treated in a 
perfectly original manner. It is first sung in full harmony by the 
whole choir. ‘Then the wood instruments have it all to themselves 
for afew bars, when the voices recur to the subject, which is 
developed with all the resources of Bach’s science, and with the 
utmost wealth of embroidery. The first hearing of this exquisite 


hand side, a man is holding a pair of greyhounds in a leash, while 
he turns round to look at one of the children, who is lying on the 
straw in the cow-shed, sick and ill with fatigue. The picture 
should be pathetic, for it is well painted with that intention by 
one of our more thoughtful artists, but it fails to tell its story 
plainly, and the relation of the various groups to the main interest 
of the composition is not very apparent. It is, at all events, an 
effort in the right direction, and recalls much of Frederick Walker's 
style, though wanting his delicate feeling. No. 10, “The Re- 
hearsal,” by Eyre Crowe. ‘The scene of this picture is taken from 
Aristophanes’ comedy of “The Birds,” and represents the actors 





movement can never be forgotten. We may pass over Madame 





rehearsing, in the quaint dresses and masks used in that play. It 
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is that part of the play where the two Athenians who have intruded 
upon the Bird kingdom are mistaken for spies, and threatened 
with death. Though not deficient in force, it is somewhat 
hard and staring in colour. More suitable in every way to the 
painter’s talent is No. 146, ‘‘ Darning-day at the Red Maids’ 
School, Bristol,” a long line of children seated on a stone bench 
in front of the school-building, darning, some of them already 
yawning wearily over their work. The composition is clever, and 
the attitudes of the girls cleverly varied, while the red dresses and 
grey stone walls harmonise well. In the first room also is Marcus 
Stone’s ‘‘ Rejected,” No, 42, likely to be one of the most popular 
of his works. The story is told plainly and well, and shows his 
usual strong painting and careful study. The moment chosen to 
illustrate is just after the refusal has been spoken, and the 
rejected fox-hunter is leaving the room, with heavy step and 
downcast head. So far the picture is an ordinary one enough, 
but it is in the face of the girl that the artist has been so success- 
ful. There, pity, doubt, and perhaps a little remorse, are all 
alepicted, and the hand unconsciously clenched hard upon the win- 
dow-curtain is a significant sign of the tumult within,—altogether, 
a fine picture, and one that would not have disgraced the Aca- 
alemic ranks, were the painter, as some think he should be, one 
of the Elect. The larger picture by the same, No. 1,326, is not 
quite so satisfactory. It is called ‘‘An Appeal for Mercy,” and 
is an incident of the Reign of Terror, probably during the pre- 
‘sidency of Robespierre, for whom the stern figure looking down 
at an open letter is perhaps intended. A wife has come to plead 
for her husband’s release, or a sister, perhaps, for her brother’s 
life, and has thrown herself on her knees before the President’s 
chair, and is looking up in his face to discern the slightest 
sign of relenting. The sullen prison attendant, in the ‘ bonnet 
rouge” of Liberty, sits scowling by the table. Small sympathy 
has he with the aristocrats. 

A favourite with many will be No. 45, a rosy little English 
‘girl, looking rather wistfully at an apple in her lap, and entitled 
*‘ Forbidden Fruit ;” but for ourselves, we cannot admire Mr. 
Millais’s later portraits of children as much as those of earlier 
times. ‘They are neither so delicate nor so true, and the increase 
of force ill compensates for a certain smudginess of treatment, 
and a general appearance of haste and carelessness. The colour, 
however, is always pleasing, and this is perhaps seen to the best 
advantage in No, 248, ‘* Mrs. Sebastian Schlesinger,” whose rose- 
leaf complexion and dark violet dress have evidently been con- 
genial subjects, and ones in which the artist has been far more 
successful than in the portrait of Lord Lytton (No. 249), which 
is as unattractive a likeness of a handsome man as any one could 
desire to see. There will probably be no more favourite picture 
in the Academy than ‘The Charge of Balaclava,” by Phili- 
potteaux. Criticism is at fault in speaking of a picture like 
this, for it is almost impossible to look at it without entering 
into the spirit of the scene, and feeling the ‘‘ gaudia certaminis” 
in real earnest. Never, as far as we can remember, upon the 
walls of the Academy has there been such a masterly rendering 
of an English -battle. There is another picture on the same 
subject by T. Barker, in the first room, and any one who will take 
the trouble to compare the two will discover the difference 
between painted and acted war. From the Balaclava Charge to one 
of Mr. Prinsep’s most drawing-roomy pictures is a change, 
total, at all events, if not agreeable. We have got into the 
region of musk and civet, and laced handkerchiefs. No. 31, wh 
Bientét,” will certainly shock no one’s feelings; such a nicely- 
alressed couple as this would, we should imagine, meet without 
emotion, and part without regret, the lady going upstairs, 
perhaps, to remove an objectionable pin, and the gentleman to 
pull down his ruffles, and adjust his collar. From high to low 
life is an easy transition with Mr. Prinsep, and he has this year, 
as he had last, his principal picture devoted to showing the more 
graceful and poetical side of ordinary English life amongst the 
lower classes. No. 241, ‘‘ The Linen-gatherers,” might hang in a 
gallery as a companion to ‘‘'The Gleaners ” of last year, though 
it is far inferior. ‘There is the same style of figure and compo- 
sition, and much the same kind of unnatural green down behind 
them. The women carrying the linen are hardly so pleasing or 
natural as last year, and sheets do not look as well in a picture 
as wheat-sheaves. ‘The faces are, we think, too refined and dreamy 
to be truthful to nature; as a rule, the English washerwoman 
is a very unpoctical sort of personage, and has her thoughts 
sternly fixed on missing collars and the weekly accounts. One 
of the most attractive pictures in this first room, and as good 
of its kind as anything in the Exhibition, is No. 25, ‘‘ The Rivals,” 
by C. E. Perugini, two French peasants meeting in a field of 








ripe wheat, which forms a background of ruddy gold for the 
figures. Bitter rivals evidently are these two, the dark and fair : the 
first with arms thrust upon her hips, with a careless smile upon her 
lips, and a half-opened rose in her mouth ; the second, heavy- 

with pitcher and basket of vegetables, passes on her way with 
downcast eyes. Many interpretations will probably be put upoa 
this picture, but the contrast between the insolent defiance of the 
one face, and the sweet, innocent beauty of the other, leave little 
doubt as to which will be finally successful. Mr. Perugini hag 
another picture, No. 558, ‘‘ Choosing a Nosegay ;” a young lady 
ina garden, with gloves and scissors, gathering her favourite flowerg, 

There is little more to detain us in the first room amongst the 

figure subjects, except a small portrait of ‘‘ Master Graham Pettie,” 
in a costume of the seventeenth century, by G. H. Boughton ; of 
which we can only say that, if the young gentleman looks as scared 

and uncomfortable in his ordinary costume as he does here, he ig 
greatly to be pitied. Indeed, this custom of painting portraits of 
living people in old-fashioned dresses is an absurd one, and 

should be given up. A man is no more himself out of his ordin ary 

clothes than he is when he is out of his mind, and in nine 
cases out of ten he cannot help showing it in the picture, 

Mr. Boughton has another picture this year (No. 562), 

‘‘A Surrey Pastoral.” This represents an idyllic shepherd, 

handing an equally amateur shepherdess over an almost imper- 

ceptible brook. ‘lhe landscape behind of small trees and grasses 

is, even for Mr. Boughton, spotty and mystified. It is a pity that 

a clever painter should become so utterly unreal and affected 

as this picture betokens. It is difficult to imagine pictures of this 

class giving satisfaction to anybody, while they are utterly unreal, 

In the second room, there is Mrs. E, M. Ward's large picture 

(No. 120) of ‘‘ Newgate, 1818.” It represents an incident in the 

life of Elizabeth Fry, when she comes to the prison for the first 

time, with her young friend Mary Saunderson, to visit the 

female prisoners. There is, as usual, plenty of dramatic force and 

clever grouping, and the story is well told, were it worth the 

telling, which is, perhaps, doubtful. Next to this is Mr. Storey’s 

‘¢ Dancing-Lesson,” hardly justifying his recent election. In the 

same room there is Frith’s large picture (No. 132), ‘‘ Scene from 

Moliére’s ‘L’Amour Médecin.’” This is one of the incidents of which 

this artist has painted so many, from plays and stories, and differs 

little from former examples. The episode from ‘The Vicar of 

Wakefield ’’ (No. 250), where the squire is teaching the two child- 

ren to box, is one more illustration of a somewhat worn-out sub- 

ject, and little else; while the two remaining pictures (Nos. 198 
and 350) are simply “ pot-boilers,” and quite unworthy of the 

artist. Close to this is a most humorous picture by J. E. Hodg« 

son, quite his best this year, though not so important as some of 
his former paintings (No. 199), ‘‘ Better have a new pair,” is 

an Oriental bringing to a street-cobbler a pair of worn-out 

slippersto mend, through which the cobbler is casually thrusting 

his finger, while he advises him to ‘have a new pair.” Mr. 

Hodgson’s two larger pictures, Nos. 84 and 301, one representing 
Nubian women bathing, the other, ploughing in Morocco, are leas 
interesting, though the storks in the latter are cleverly introduced. 
Near this is No. 208, ‘* Flotsam and Jetsam,” by W. Q. Orchard- 
son. We have almost given up expecting anything from Mr. 
Orchardson beyond harmonies in yellowish-brown, and a cer 
tain amount of freedom in composition and execution. The 
ragged damsel in this-picture is apparently going the wrong way 
to get anything out of the water, but the attitude does well 
enough for pictorial purposes. Mr. Orchardson has two other 
pictures, besides a portrait, of which we need say nothing; givem 
any subject, we know the treatment will always be a half-empty 
canvas, a more or less ragged figure in brown or grey. No. 182, 
‘The Holy Mother,” by F. Goodall. This is a fine, thoughtful 
picture, very similar in style to those Mr. Goodall painted some 
years since, which were such favourites with the public. The 
Virgin is seated, with the infant Saviour on her knees. The drapery, 
of a subdued blue, is broadly and powerfully treated, and the 
calm, sweet expression of the mother’s face very beautiful. Of 
the large landscapes by this artist we must speak another 
time. No. 156, “The Apothecary,” H. S. Marks. This 
is somewhat similar to “The Bookworm” and “The Ori- 
thologist,” exhibited some years since. It hardly gives the 
idea of the extreme want we are accustomed to associate 
with the one mentioned in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;” indeed, this- 
looks more like a well-to-do, experimental chemist, with a taste 
for stuffed reptiles, and a rather miscellaneous collection of bones 
The painting, however, is firm and good, and all the accessories- 
most careful. ‘The smaller picture of ‘‘ Journey’s End in Lovers’ 
Meeting” is a clever, small picture, the landscape of which # 
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-oately painted, though the figures are somewhat conven- 
— ime Pictures for the Royal Academy,” C. W. 
Cape, gives portraits of the President and the Hanging Com- 
adieu. It is an unpleasant subject, more or less successfully 
ted. 162, ‘‘ Richard II. resigning the Crown to Bolingbroke,” 
Sir John Gilbert. This is, as usual with Gilbert, very strong and 
rich in colour, and is conceived in the poetical manner more than 
the historical. The same remark applies to the smaller picture 
of “The Crusaders,” which is a dashing group of a hand-to-hand 
conflict with the Saracens, in which the Saracens are decidedly 
getting the worst of it. 169, ‘‘ My Duty towards my Neighbour,” 
one of Mr. Leslie’s graceful groups of English girls, hardly so 
interesting as usual. Of the three portraits by Watts, by far the 
most important and the most striking is that of the Bishop of Ely, 
which is quite first-rate in its quiet simplicity. The ‘ Cordelia,” 
by Herbert, is hard and unpleasing in colour, the bright blue pink 
and bottle-green robes in particular. In the large gallery, also, there 
is a clever subject-picture by Yeames. No. 233, “The Last Bit 
of Scandal,” a lady and gentleman, in the costume of the last century, 
being carried home in the early morning from a ball, stopping their 
sedan-chairs to indulge in the latest gossip. The bearers are yawning, 
the early milk-woman is going her round, but on the two powdered 
faces there is no weariness, and the piece of scandal is evidently 
a very piquant one, and will be all over the town to-morrow. 
Perhaps one of the most attractive pictures here is No. 249, 
« An Audience at Agrippa’s,” by Alma Tadema. Though the 
smallest picture that he exhibits this year, this is a very notable 
work, no less from the masterly drawing and rendering of the 
different textures, than from the wonderful contrast. in light 
between the outside hall and the cool, marble audience-seat, 
towards which Agrippa, in his red robes, is passing down the 
steep steps of the palace. One of the most humorous pictures here is 
‘The Sailor's Wedding,” by P. R. Morris, his most important 
work, It is after the wedding, and the whole party—bride, bride- 
groom, bridesmaids, and all—are taking a walk along the beach. 
There is a tremendous ‘‘ go” about the composition, and if the 
whole company get their wedding-clothes spoilt, as undoubtedly 
they will, in the meantime they are evidently enjoying themselves 
tothe full. Mr. Riviere sends two pictures this year, by far the best 
being No. 313, ‘* A Stern Chase is always a Long Chase.” In 
this instance, pursuers and pursued are all ducks, and the object 
of the pursuit is an unfortunate frog, who is held in suspense 
in the bill of the foremost. No. 496, the more ambitious 
subject of ‘Pallas Athene and the Herdsman’s Dogs,” is 
not one we can congratulate Mr. Riviere upon, and 
the figure has none of the majesty described in the poem. 
No, 381, ‘‘The Relief of Leyden,” A. Gow. This is the entrance 
of a boat laden with provisions into the beleaguered town of 
Leyden, and represents the mad tumult of the populace with 
vivid strength. Indeed, this is one of the best pictures that Mr. 
Gow has painted, and promises great things for the future. The 
adyance on his last year’s picture of ‘‘ Sophy Badderly ” is very 
noticeable. No. 412, Hubert Herkomer, ‘‘ At Death’s Door,” 
a scene in the Bavarian Alps, the peasants awaiting the arrival 
of the priest, with the Host, who is seen coming up the hill ; 
through the small window is seen the sick-room; in every way 
inferior to this painter’s picture of last year, and showing little of 
the grave simplicity and unfeigned pathos of ‘* The Last Muster.” 
No. 476, Luke Fildes, ‘The Widower.” Mr. Fildes is always 
most at home in the graver aspects of life, and this picture, 
though very inferior to ‘The Casuals,” is a pathetic one. The 
widower is clasping one of his sick children in his arms, 
while the oihers play on the floor unheeding; the eldest one 
alone, a girl, leans sadly against the wall, half comprehending and 
sympathising with her father’s grief. It is one of those appeals 
to over-strained feeling, and to more or less morbid sentiment, 
which are sometimes so popular. Of the same sort are the pictures 
which Mr. Holls produces year after year, which vacillate between 
a death-bed and a funeral, and must be most cheerful subjects for 
their fortunate possessors. 
We have only space to mention in conclusion the portrait by R. 
Herdman, of Thomas Carlyle, which, taking it altogether, is not only 
the most interesting portrait in the Exhibition, but also the best. 


BOOKS. 


LORD HOUGHTON’S POEMS.* 
Ir is a pity that Lord Houghton did not act, in his preface to 
this edition of his collected poems, on the hint which he 


* The Poetical Works. of (Richard Monckton Milnes) Lord Houghton. Collected 
Edition. 2yols, With a Portrait. London: Johu Murray, 1876, 











gives us in it of his power to appreciate them quite impartially,. 
and with the sang-froid of an external critic. There would have: 
been something original in the attempt of an able man of the 
world to determine precisely what was best and what poorest 
in his own productions, and though we have little doubt 
that few critics would have entirely agreed with him,—for 
even the coolest man of the world must have a soft corner in his 
heart for the verses with which vivid feelings (perhaps inade- 
quately expressed, if expressed at all) are associated, and this 
soft corner must now and them have biassed an otherwise calm 
and independent judgment,—still, the criticism would have been 
both amusing and instructive, for Lord Houghton has, at least, as 
much of the critic in him as of the poet, probably, like most men 
of the world with a vein of quick sympathy in them, something 
more. Even where his verse is poorest, his criticism is sometimes 
striking, as, for instance, in the lines on “The Return of Ulysses 
to Ithaca,” which are nothing at all as a poem, but which 
embody a fine and delicate criticism on the wonderful beauty 
of that touch in the Odyssey which makes Ulysses reach his 
home at last in deep sleep, and lays him like a weary child 
on the shore of the island home for which he has been 
yearning so long. But when Lord Houghton says that what- 
ever little hold his poems “‘may have taken on their time 
is owing to their sincerity of thought and simplicity of ex- 
pression,” he hardly does justice to his own critical faculty. 
‘Sincerity of thought and simplicity of expression’ are, no doubt, 
the greatest possible excellences in poetry, but taken alone, they 
do not constitute even the smallest poetic claim on us. It is 
possible to be sincere in thought and perfectly simple in expres- 
sion, without having even the gleam of a poetic fecling; and 
though every one will admit that these qualities add greatly to the 
charm of poetry when you have got it, it would be far nearer 
the truth to say that poetical feeling, as such, tends to sin- 
cerity of thought and simplicity of expression, than to say that 
sincerity of thought and simplicity of expression, as such, 
tend to any poetic charm. If we were asked what it is 
which constitutes the specific claim of Lord Houghton’s poetry 
to acertain modest place of its own in the poetry of our day, we 
should say it was the intertwining in his mind between the threads 
of tender sentiment and that kind of knowledge of the world 
which is so apt to take all the melody out of sentiment. Of course, 
there are poems of Lord Houghton’s, and taking ones too, which 
do not show this mingling of very different mental strands, like 
the song by which he is perhaps best known,—‘‘ I wandered by 
the brook-side, I wandered by the mill.” ‘That is simply a pretty 
little sentimental song, but not one sufficiently unique in 
its kind to tell us at once by whom it had been 
written. It might be referred, without any blunder of 
esthetic insight, to a considerable number of other poets, by whom 
indeed, had occasion favoured, it might perhaps really have been 
written. So, again, there are bits of clear, statuesque description 
which Lord Houghton has written which are admirable of 
their kind, but of which, again, no one would be able to discover 
the individual stamp, or to know the authorship except by the 
aid of memory. ‘Take this, for instance, written at Mycenz, on 
a vision of Agamemnon, Iphigenia, Clytemnestra, and Orestes,— 
which appears to us almost as good of its kind as one or two of 
Shelley’s descriptive sonnets, but not marked by any authentic 
seal of the author's :— 


“T saw a weird procession glide along 
The vestibule before the Lion’s gate ; 
A Man of godlike limb and warrior state, 
Who never looked behind him, led the throng 
Next a pale Girl, singing sweet sorrow, met 
My eyes, who ever pointed to a fleck 
Of ingrained crimson on her marble neck ; 
Her a fierce Woman, armed with knife and net, 
Close followed, whom a Youth pursued with smile, 
Once mild, now bitter-mad, himself the while 
Pursued by three foul Shapes, gory and grey : 
Dread family! . . . I saw another day 
The phantom of that Youth, sitting alone, 
Quiet, thought-bound, a stone upon a stone.” 


It is not often that Lord Houghton describes his vision as 
nervously as he does here. As a poet of description, we do not 
rate him high. His eye is clear, but the bubbles of personal 
sentiment rise too fast to the surface of his mind to give us many 
strong pictures such as this. As a rule, we cannot say that 
we greatly admire either the poems of pure sentiment or the 
poems intended to be descriptive. The former want idea, 
coherence, intensity, and depth; the latter are too diffuse, and 
sometimes also too much coloured with elements which disturb 





the unity of the picture. Both classes are apt to strike one as 
expressions of cultivated, but ordinary and unmemorable, feeling. 
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But it is different when Lord Houghton combines, as he does 
not unfrequently contrive to combine, the thrill of the poet 
with the subtle insight of the man of the world. Sometimes he 
misses the latter, and then he is a poet, but a common-place one. 
Sometimes he misses the former, and then he is a subtle observer 
of the world, but not a poet. But sometimes he combines the 
two, and then his poetry is poetry of a kind which one does not 
meet with elsewhere. The poem, ‘‘I wandered by the brook-side,” 
which he tells us was parodied by the negroes in the Western States 
of America within ten years of its composition, is one of the 
former kind. It has the eclio of a somewhat superficial tender- 
ness and rapture in it, but it has no mark of Lord Houghton’s 
acute mind. And here is an instance of the latter kind,—of verse 
which has missed the true rhythm and music of poetry, and yet 
which contains the subtle vision of the man of the world :— 

“PLEASURE AND PaIn. 
“ Who can determine the frontier of Pleasure? 
Who can distinguish tho limit of Pain? 
Where is the moment the feeling to measure ? 
When is experience repeated again ? 
Yeo who have felt the delirium of passion— 
Say, can ye sever its joys and its pangs? 
Is there a power in calm contemplation 
To indicate each upon each as it hangs? 
I would believe not ;—for spirit will languish 
While sense is most blest and creation most bright ; 
And life will be dearer and clearer in anguish 
Than ever was felt in the throbs of delight. 
See the Fakeer as he swings on his iron, 
See the thin Hermit that starves in the wild; 
Think ye no pleasures the penance environ, 
And hope the sole bliss by which pain is beguiled ? 
No! in the kingdoms those spirits are reaching, 
Vain are our words the emotions to tell ; 
Vain the distinctions our senses are teaching, 
For Pain has its Heaven and Pleasure its Hell !” 
That is thin, sing-song, and utterly cold; it has nothing in it of 
the lyric cry, but it is true and keen in thought. We see Lord 
Houghton at his best, however, when he contrives to combine, 
as he frequently does, real feeling happily embodied in rhythm 
with the cool and subtle vision of the man of the world. Here, 
for instance, we have him at his best :— 
“ Tue WoRLD TO THE SOUL. 
* Soul! that may’st have been divine, 
Now I claim and take thee mine; 
Now thy own true bliss will be 
In thy loyalty to me. 
Though thou seemest without stain, 
There is evil in thy grain ; 
Thon hast tasted of the fruit 
Of which Knowledge is the root. 
So I must not let thee rest, 
Lull’d on Faith’s maternal breast ; 
Faith and Fancy mar the plan 
Of the making of a man. 
So thy tender heart I bare 
To Ambition’s frosty air ; 
So I plunge thee deep in doubt, 
That thou may’st grow hard and stout. 
So I bid the eager Boy 
Sense in every form enjoy; 
Stinting not the moment’s pleasure, 
Save to gain some fuller measure. 
Thou wilt lose at last the zest, 
Thou wilt need some higher quest ; 
Then I bid thee rise a Man, 
And I aid thee all I can. 
Fix thee on some worthy aim, 
Proving danger, fronting shame; 
Knowing only friends or foes, 
As they speed thee or oppose: 
Trampling with thy rapid feet 
Feelings fond and pleas discreet ; 
Only for excuses sue 
In the great things thou canst do. 
If what shone afar so grand, 
Turn to nothing in thy hand, 
On, again—the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize; 
Only rest not: failure-curst 
Turn to Pleasure at the worst ; 
That may calm thy conscience-cry— 
Death may give thee peace, not I.” 
We should take exception to that ethically, perhaps, but we 
cannot deny that it is singularly subtle in its analysis of the sort 
of defence the world might make for the temptations she puts 
before the soul. Or again, take the striking poem on the in- 
capacity of man at the different ages of life to enjoy adequately 
the experience proper to that age,—in other words, on the 


to borrow from the future what not only spoils the 
robs even that future, when it comes, of its due strength ;— 


Tue Exuavstion or Lars. 

‘“‘ The Life of man is made of many lives, 
His heart and mind of many minds and hearta, 
And he in inward growth most surely thrives 
Who lets wise Nature order all the parts: 
To each disposing what befits their scope, 
To boyhood pleasures without care or plan, 
To youth affections bright and light as hope, 
Deep-seated passions to the ripened man. 
Oh! well to say, and well if done as said: 
But who himself can keep each separate stage ? 
Stand ’twixt the living feelings and the dead, 
And give its special life to every age? 
Who can forbid the present to encroach 
On what should rest the future’s free domain, 
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present, but 


Holding the past undimmed by self-reproach, 
Nor borrow joy at usury of pain? 

Boyhood invades tho phantasies of youth, 
Rocked in imagination’s golden arms, 

And leaves its own delights of healthy truth 
For premature and visionary charms, 


Youth, to whom Poesy by right belongs, 
And every creature of the fairy race, 
Turns a deaf ear to those enchanting songs, 
And sees no beauty in that dreamy face, 


But will, though by experience uninured, 
Plunge into deepest gulfs of mental fire, 
Trying what angels have in vain endured— 
The toils of Thought—the struggles of Desire: 


So that when Manhood in its place at last 

Comes and demands its labours and its powers, 

The Spirit’s energies are worn and past, 

And Life remains a lapse of feeble hours.” 
The line describing how we ‘borrow joy at usury of pain” ig 
expressed with even more nice felicity than Lord Houghton 
usually reaches, and is a line which the English people are likely 
to popularise as well as preserve. The same discriminating know. 
ledge of the world, blended with true feeling, is to be found in 
most of the semi-political poems, like that, for instance, on “ The 
Voice of the People,” in which the poet remarks finely on the 
rarity of the power,— 

‘Through the long progress of our kind, 

To read with eyes undimmed and true 
The blotted book of public mind ;” 

and again, in the fine verses on ‘‘ The Patience of the Poor.” Itisthe 
same quality, too, which is discernible in the piece called ‘‘ Unspoken 
Dialogue,” and several of the rather striking sets of verses called 
‘‘ Shadows,” where Lord Houghton measures and appraises with 
a keen eye the various blunders of the affections,—how some men 
and women will think to live too exclusively in love and repent 
their error, and others fail to discern it when it might constitute 
their highest happiness. It is the blending of sentiment with 
knowledge of the world,—not a cynical, but a sympathetic 
blending,—which gives the unique character to the best of Lord 
Houghton’s poems. 





THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF OLD FRANCE* 

Tue study of the growth of Political Institutions is not only in- 
dispensable to a proper understanding of the events of general 
history, and of the true meaning of the lives of many of the great 
men who have most deeply influenced the destinies of the human 
race, it is also necessary to the political economist, who may de- 
sire to trace up to their origin the propositions upon which his 
science is based ; to the jurist, who has to observe the phenomena 
of human society in all their vastness and variety ; and to the prac- 
tical statesman, whose business it is to endeavour to solve the 
complex political and social problems of modern life, and who 
will find his task easier, if he is acquainted with the ideas, customs, 
and circumstances out of which those problems have grown. Nor 
is this branch of knowledge by any means so difficult to study as 
it formerly was, and the contributions made to it of late years, 
especially in Germany and in this country, have thrown light 
upon much that was obscure in the dawn of history, and made 
clear many of the ideas and customs which guided the conduct of 
our forefathers, and which underlie the political system of our own 
time. Among the French writers on the History of Institutions, 
M. Fustel de Coulanges occupies a distinguished place. His work 
called La Cité Antique is perhaps quite the best book which has 
appeared in our time in France on Greek and Roman politics, and 
his recent volume, now before us, is certainly the production of & 
very able as well as of a very learned man. It must, however 
be confessed that in this book he occasionally appears more 
anxious to establish his own view than is altogether consistent 


Par Fustel de Gou- 
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ah impartial historical criticism, and makes us suspect that he 
_ always carried on his investigations without a polemical 
eo most interesting pages of the book are those which he 
devotes to describing the mechanism of the Roman Empire, and 
in which he pleads for a revision of the unfavourable judgments 
which have been passed upon the administration and political 
institutions of Imperial Rome. He argues that these judgments 
are the result of an uncritical reliance upon the testimony of 
Christian witnesses on the one hand, and on the other, of a mis- 
understanding of the real meaning of writers like Tacitus, who are 
usually considered as hostile to the Empire. M. Fustel de Cou- 
langes is no doubt right when he urges that the Christians 
ought not to be considered as unprejudiced witnesses in regard to 
a political system under which they were persecuted; but his 
remarks become more ingenious than true when he goes on to 
argue that Tacitus merely intended to attack the vices of particular 
Emperors, not to assail the Empire itself, and that he was no more 
an enemy of the Imperial system than the Duc de Saint-Simon 
was an enemy of the old French Monarchy. We agree entirely 
with M. Fustel de Coulanges that what the Christians say of the 
badness of the Imperial system should be not accepted as literally 
true, but we are unable to follow him in his attempt to modify 
the effect of the evidence of such partisan writers as Tacitus and 
Juvenal. As regards the authority of the whole of this class of 
writers, we must refer our readers to Dean Merivale’s History of 
the Romans under the Empire, a work which is especially valuable 
for its criticisms on the literature and literary men of Rome in 
Imperial times, and where they will find, as it seems to us, con- 
clusive reasons for receiving with extreme caution the greatest part 
of the testimony of Tacitus and Juvenal, et id genus omne. 

M. Fustel de Coulanges is exceedingly instructive when he 
proceeds to point out the positive excellences of the Im- 
perial régime, and to analyse the causes for the great and, 
in duration, unexampled popularity of the Roman Empire 
with the immense majority of its subjects, whom it saved from 
the arbitrary and corrupt rule of petty provincial tyrants. We 
should always remember that to the immense majority of mankind, 
the theoretical political constitution under which they live is of 
much less consequence than a sound administrative system, and 
we should never forget that the government of the Roman Re- 
public had become a gigantic system of extortion and corrup- 
tion. The subject provinces were governed as if they only 
existed for the purpose of enabling Roman politicians to repair 
their shattered fortunes, or to get rich by any means as fast as 
they could, and the nearest parallel we can find to the state of 
things from which the Imperial Government delivered the Roman 
world was the wasting tyranny of the grasping oppressors from 
which Lord Clive rescued Bengal. It seems to us difficult for 
any one impartially to follow the course of events in the Roman 
history during the last seventy or eighty years of the Republic, 
and not to see that concurrent moral and political causes rendered 
the continued existence of that form of government an impossi- 
bility, and that it was absolutely necessary to reconstruct society 
upon a monarchical basis. Even if the politicians of the decaying 
Republic had been different men from what they were, it would 
have been impossible for them, in the absence of representation, 
and even without the clumsy expedient of Federation, to have 
held together the unwieldy mass of heterogeneous nations de- 
pendent upon Rome under the old form of government. It is 
difficult for educated Englishmen, who know from the experience 
of their national life how marvelously a really free constitution 
can adapt itself to the ever-varying wants of a progressive 
Society, to admit palliation or apology for the establishment of an 
autocratic domination. Yet, as Dean Merivale truly observes, 
they must be the slaves of words indeed, who can see a really 

government in the administration of the contemporaries of 
Sulla and of Cwesar, and who cannot perceive that it was nothing 
else but a gigantic system of extortion, justly execrated by those 
who were condemned to live under its corrupt and blighting tyranny. 

But although M. Fustel de Coulanges indulges in no lamen- 
tations over the loss of the so-called freedom of Republican Rome, 
and although he is an enthusiastic admirer of the Imperial system, 
it Would be most unfair to charge him with an undiscriminating 
sympathy for modern centralisation. It is true, he says that the 
advantages of a centralised system of government are so great, 

qua presque toutes les époques de l'histoire, les populations l’ont 
préféré. Les hommes aiment d’instinct la centralisation ; il leur 
plait de savoir que celui & qui ils obeissent obéit lui-méme & un 
autre. Exposés & étre opprimés par celui qui les administre 
directement, ils aiment & penser qu'une autorité superieure peut 





les protéger.” But on the other hand, he contrasts the centrali- 
sation of the Roman Empire with the centralisation of moderp 
States :—“ L’autorité impériale,” he says, ‘‘ne placait pas um 
représentant dans chaque village. Elle ne nommait pas une mul- 
titude de juges et de percepteurs d’impéts, et ne disposait pas 
d'une nombre infini d’emplois ; elle ne se chargeait méme pas 
de tous les soins de police, encore moins jugeait-elle nécessaire 
de diriger l'éducation de la jeunesse.” 

The most unsatisfactory part of this book is that portion of it 
in which M. Fustel de Coulanges treats of the influence of the 
Germanic race on the formation of the early French polity. Fol- 
lowing MM. Littré and Guérard, he seems to deny that any new 
ideas or any special habits sprang from the mixture of the Ger- 
manic elements with Roman civilisation. M. Littré says that: 
the migration was an unmixed evil (Etudes sur les Barbares et le 
Moyen Age, pp. 125-200), and M. Guérard insists that the German 
element in France was completely absorbed by the Latin. M. 
Fustel de Coulanges goes still farther, and with a vehemence 
which is hardly in keeping with the sobriety of history denies to 
the Germanic races the slightest influence in the formation of 
modern Europe, and roundly asserts that they had no institutions: 
at all. It seems to us impossible seriously to maintain such a 
theory. M. Fustel de Coulanges will have to give an account in 
his next volume of the rise of Feudalism, and unless he continues: 
to shut his eyes to the best-established results of modern research 
altogether, he will find it impossible to ignore the profound in- 
fluence which Germanic ideas and habits had upon feudalism, 
from a very early period up to the time of its full development in 
medisval jurisprudence. New evidence, no doubt, appears to be 
constantly accumulating in corroboration of the doctrine of which 
Sir Henry Maine is the most distinguished teacher,—that the 
principle which underlies feudalism is universal, and that the 
great institution had its origin in certain primitive ideas and 
bodies of custom common to the whole Aryan race. But this 
fact is not inconsistent with the results of the labours of Waitz, 
Roth, Sohm, and others, who have cleared up much that was 
obscure in the Germanic system in Salian and Merovingian times, 
and have explained the immense influence which special Germanic 
custom and policy had upon feudalism, as far as European 
constitutional history is concerned with it. 

On the whole, we cannot say that we think this book quite: 
worthy of its author. It cannot be said to throw any new light 
upon the subject of which it treats. Nevertheless, it is only fair 
to remember that this volume is, after all, only introductory, and 
the great intellectual gifts and learning of M. Fustel de Coulanges- 
make us hope that he will in his future volumes pay more attention 
to the evidence against him than he has done in this one, and 
that the work when finished will be a valuable contribution to 
the History of Institutions. 


THE PERIODICALS OF STEELE AND ADDISON.* 
Tue morning of Tuesday, April 12, 1709, was a memorable day 
in English literature. The watcher of the skies who discovers a 
new planet would scarcely be entitled to feel the exhilaration 
Richard Steele might have justly felt, could he have foreseen the 
splendid harvest that was destined to spring from the little see@ 
planted on that April morning. There could hardly have been a 
more insignificant beginning, but the seed was healthy and the 
soil fertile, and the growth unchecked by any adverse influences.. 
Perhaps there never was a more marvellous success in literature, 
and it must not be forgotten that this success was due, in the first 
place, to the ability and exhaustless energy of Steele. His friend 
Addison, the exquisite humourist, and the master of the purest 
English style, might have never discovered the peculiar bent of 
his genius, had it not been for Steele; and the world might never 
have known, as it now knows them, the immortal Sir Roger de 
Coverley, the gallant Will Honeycomb, and the other members of 
that delightful Club. It was not until more than eighty num- 
bers of the Tatler had appeared that Addison was ranked 
among its contributors. He wrote about forty essays, and 
assisted his friend with others. Swift also contributed about a 
dozen papers, but of the two hundred and seventy-one papers 
contained in the Tatler, by far the larger number are due to 
the prolific pen of Steele. He closed the Tatler in January, 1711, 
when the essays were of sufficient bulk to fill four small volumes. 
Mr, Henry Kingsley, in a recent publication, terms it “one of 
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‘the greatest English classics," which is, we think, a slight exag- 
geration; and he adds that it is ‘‘ but rarely read now,” which 
we are afraid is true. There can be no doubt it affords delightful 
reading, but the modern reader, accustomed to the fuller and more 
laboured essays of our day, will be probably surprised at the 
small amount of matter contained in a number of the Jailer, and 
sometimes at the slightness of the topic which is deemed sufficient 
fora paper. The Spectator was Steele’s next venture, and Mr. 
Kingsley doubts also very much if the Spectator ‘is greatly read 
mow, save for the adventures of Sir Roger de Coverley and Will 
Honeycomb, both creations of Steele.’ This is scarcely a fair 
statement. The characters, as Bishop Hurd says, were ‘“ con- 
‘certed ” with Addison, and although Steele’s hand is seen in 
the first sketches, all that is really charming in them and of 
‘exquisite literary value is the fruit of Addision’s genius. Lord 
Macaulay, with his usual love of exaggeration and of anti- 
thesis, depreciated Steele unjustly for the sake of exalting 
Addison, but while allowing his full merit to Steele, the merest 
tyro in criticism will perceive the superiority of Addison, 
so generously acknowledged by his friend when he observed 
that he fared like a distressed prince, who calls in a more 
powerful neighbour to his aid, and was undone by his auxi- 
liary. ‘‘ When [ had once called him in,” he adds, ‘‘I could not 
subsist without dependence on him.” The Spectator, thanks in large 
measure to Addison, was Steele’s greatest success. It created an 
excitement in the town which may be compared to the interest 
caused a century later by the publication of the Waverly Novels, 
and the influence it exerted was of the healthiest kind. It con- 
tains more of Addison’s work than of Steele’s, for the former, 
according to Dr. Drake’s computation, wrote 274 papers, and the 
latter 240. The life of the journal, notwithstanding its unbounded 
popularity, was comparatively brief. Steele started it in the 
spring of 1711, and closed it in December, 1712. Two years 
later Addison commenced a second series, which fills the 
final volume, but in this publication Steele took no part. 
Already he had commenced the Guardian, and it is a curious 
characteristic of his versatile nature, that he was con- 
stantly dropping one serial in order to begin another. For the 
Guardian, too, the editor secured the co-operation of Addison, 
who wrote forty-one papers, exactly half the number written by 
Steele. A variety of periodicals followed in rapid succession, all 
being brought into existence and as hastily destroyed by their 
literary parent. The Englishman lived out fifty-seven numbers, 
the Lover forty numbers, the Reader nine numbers; and nine 
numbers saw the end also of Town-Talk ; Chit-Chat took its place, 
and was, if we remember rightly, even shorter-lived. The financial 
history of these serials would be interesting, for it is probable they 
contributed to the pecuniary embarrassments which kept Sir Richard 
in difficulties all his life through. ‘‘ Dear, good, faulty Steele,” as 
Landor affectionately terms him, was always projecting, both as 
@ man of letters and as a man of business, and was pretty certain 
to lose in everything he attempted. There were times in his life 
when he was undoubtedly well off, if we may judge by his income ; 
but his receipts never equalled his expenditure, and we cannot 
think any blame is due to his wife for the sorrow, or perhaps 
anger, which she manifested at his persistent extravagance and 
feeble promises of amendment. Mr. Habberton, in his smartly 
written introduction, or, as he prefers to call it, ‘‘ Introductory,” 
observes that Steele showed in his letters ‘‘ evidences of a tender, 
yearning affection, which a woman of active sympathies should 





have been able to translate and turn to account,” but he allows | 
that ‘‘ there is also ample evidence that he exhibited infirmity of | 
purpose to a degree which would have discouraged any one but 
an angel.” Steele was one of the most affectionate of husbands, 
but he was also one of the most provoking, and his were just the 
faults most irritating to a woman of high principle and calm 
judgment. Mrs. Steele saw a respectable income squandered, | 
she witnessed day by day an utter disregard of economy, she saw | 
her children suffering in consequence, so that they could not even 
be properly dressed, much less properly educated, and who can 
wonder if she expressed her contempt for the folly which | 
produced so pitiable a result? Be it remembered also that | 
we know nothing, or next to nothing, of Steele’s ‘‘ dearest 
Prue,” except from his own letters or notelets, and one 
proof that she loved her husband well, in spite of his | 
faults, may be gathered from the fact that she carefully | 
preserved the notes he sent her, even to such scraps as | 
**T will come within a pint of wine,” or “‘I am, dear Prue, a | 
little in drink, but at all times your faithful husband.” Another 
proof that Mrs. Steele had a noble nature is to be found in the | 
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following anecdote, characteristic of the age and of the man. | By James Balfour Paul. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood a 


Steele, so the story runs, drove her one day to a Indies’ schoo 
and showed such affection for a girl there, that his wife asked 
whether there was not an intimate relationship between them, 
He confessed that the young lady was his illegitimate daughter 
whereupon Mrs. Steele declared her wish to act a mother’s part 
towards her, and did act it, as far as we know, with tho 
kindliness and honesty. On the whole, we incline to think that 
poor Steele had a good wife, but it is just possible, since ql 
women are frail, that she sometimes flaunted her goodness a little 
too consciously. He was certainly vastly proud of her, and it 
would be unjust to accept Swift's statement,— Steele jg 
governed by his wife most abominably,” since the Dean omitted 
no opportunity of sneering at his political opponent. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that we have said a little too much 
of Steele, since the two volumes that have suggested these re. 
marks are, for the most part, devoted to Addison, Mr. Habberton, 
however, has selected more than thirty papers from the Writings 
of Steele, and Mr. Arnold's introduction contains, it is 
necessary to say, a number of remarks, both critical and bio. 
graphical, with regard to ‘the sprightly father of the English 
Essay.” The debt English literature owes to Steele is a large 
one, and it should be paid ungrudgingly, but it is too often the 
habit of modern critics who take their cue from Macaulay to write 
of him with comparative contempt. Mr. Arnold does not err in 
this way, but he scarcely gives Steele sufficient prominence, and 
when he observes that he had ‘‘a sad propensity to drink,” he 
fails to remember that even the faultless Addison has been 
accused of the same vice. Mr. Arnold's little volume is compiled 
so satisfactorily, that critics who like to discover faults will find it 
hard to indulge their inclinations. The book is in every way 
deserving of a place in the ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series,” and we 
hope it may be the means of leading readers to make themselves 
acquainted with the seven volumes of the Spectator. Mr. Hab. 
berton’s pretty little book may also do good service in this way, 
He writes, with what one may hope is the humorous exaggeration 
of an American, of the dust that covers the British Essayists, 
observing :— 

* There is a tolerably well-authenticated story that a certain inmate 

of a penitentiary (under life-sentence) has read the entire set, and a 
vague tradition exists that a lighthouse-keeper once enjoyed the same 
experience; but rotation in office is not a fact well enought established 
to justify us in hoping that many men will enjoy the advantages of the 
library of the lighthouse referred to, while the legal obstacles which 
conspire to keep men of intellect outside of penitentiary walls make it 
extremely improbable that the example of the cultured convict canbe 
frequently followed.” 
Sensational novels have made some readers indifferent to all but the 
most highly-spiced food, but readers who have a taste for something 
of higher quality, and who want agreeable essays for half-hours of 
leisure, may be advised to take down a volume of the Tader, 
the Spectator, or the Guardian. The books are old now, and there 
are occasionally papers in them that appear obsolete, but, on the 
whole, the flavour of these works is scarcely injured by age, and 
the man who is blessed with a fine taste for literature cannot fail 
to enjoy them heartily. 





ARCHERY IN SCOTLAND.* 
Tus history of the Queen's Body-guard for Scotland is a com- 
pilation from the Minutes of Meetings which have been regularly 
kept since its embodiment in 1676. It possesses, says the 
author, authentic records covering a space of two centuries, 
and there is reason to believe that the period of its original or- 
ganisation extends beyond the.date of its first records. It pro- 
bably owes its earliest institution to the Commissioners appointed 
in the reign of James I. of Scotland for enforcing and overseeiig 
the exercise of archery in different counties ; these Commissioners 
also attended the king as his chief body-guard, and as such 
always distinguished themselves for their loyalty, courage, and 
skill in archery. ‘There is, too, a tradition that at Flodden 
Field the body of the Scottish king was found covered and 
surrounded by the bodies of his archers’ guard. But how- 
ever this may have been, there is no clear and authentic 
account of the doings of the Royal Company of Archers 
prior to 1676. In that year several noblemen and gentle- 
men enrolled themselves into a Company, for the encouragement 
of archery, and secured the approbation of the Privy Council 
thereto; the latter further recommended the Commissioners of 
his Majesty's Treasury to allow twenty pounds for a prize, to be 
shot for during the current year. When other preliminary 


| matters had been settled, a uniform was chosen, consisting of a 





rd for Scotland). 


* The History of the Royal Company of Archers (the Queen's Body-gua wd Sons. 1875. 
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green breeches, and bonnet (coat not mentioned). 


white vest, duly selected, and as the trade of bower or fletcher 


had See tate disuse in Edinburgh, one Robert Monro was sent 
to London to be “ bred for making bows and arrows.” From 


1679 to 1703 there are no minutes extant, and though during that 
iod the Company was possibly under a cloud, there is no ground 
for believing it to have been actually dissolved. In 1704 a 
Royal Charter was granted to the Company by Queen Anne, and 
this is the basis of its present constitution, and from this time the 
Company seems to have gone on steadily and prosperously. 

‘A curious scene took place at the Archers’ Hall on October 10, 
1818. A party of N orth-American Indians, who were giving 
an entertainment at the theatre, were invited to come and dis- 
play their skill in archery before the Royal Company. The per- 
formance began by the Treasurer and Secretary shooting before 
the Indians at a distance of 100 feet ; the Treasurer hit the paper 
(4 inches in diameter) at the second shot, much to the delight of 
the Indians, who, on trying this range, could make nothing of it. 
Their bows were too weak for the weight of the arrows; the range 
they were accustomed to was about twelve paces, and at this their 
practice was good, but not better than that of the Highlanders. 
The Indians were next presented with four Scotch arrows and 
two bow-strings each, and then succeeded in shooting fairly well 
at the 100-feet range. ‘‘ Six of the members of the Royal Com- 
pany took up the like number of Indians at butt-distance, and 
ghot a few ends, during which the Indian opposed to the Secre- 
tary ‘papered’ with his first arrow, and manifested tokens of 
great joy upon the event, but was beaten by the Secretary's 
second arrow, which was a better ‘ paper.’” 

The year 1824 was an important one in the annals of the 
Royal Company. During the visit of George IV. to Edin- 
burgh, the services of the Archers were such as to procure 
for them their present additional title of ‘‘Royal Body- 
guard for Scotland.” Fifty of them, with Lord Elgin at their 
head, were drawn up on the platform where his Majesty landed, 
and then formed on each side of his carriage as the procession 
passed to Holyrood. There were stationed a division of forty 
archers, under their captain-general, the Earl of Hopetoun ; five 
more were at the head of the staircase, seven between the staircase 
and the Royal closet, and the rest formed two lines on each side 
of the throne in the presence-chamber. A pair of barbed arrows 
was then presented to the King, that being the reddendo contained 
in Queen Anne’s charter by which the Company held of the 
Sovereign. The Royal Company was exceedingly proud of and 
pleased with the favour shown by the King, but shortly after- 
wards was considerably disconcerted by a claim put in by the 
Kilwinning Archers, to serve as his Majesty's body-guard in the 
West of Scotland ; the claim was eventually settled to the satis- 
faction of the Archers’ Council, and their newly defined privileges 
were not to be interfered with. George IV. had further given a 
gold-stick to the Captain-General of the Archers, and a silver- 
stick to the next two General officers, which placed them on a 
footing with the Household Brigade in London. 

At this period the Royal Company had received as great honours 
as it was possible for Royalty to confer upon it. It had risen 
from the rank of a Archery Society to be a representative body, 
composed exclusively of Scotsmen, and enjoying distinctions and 
privileges that no other body in Scotland possessed. At the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, the Captain-General took his place 
next to the Gold Stick of England and close to her Majesty's 
person ; and when she visited Scotland in 1842, the Royal Com- 
pany had some hard work to perform as her Body-guard. ‘Tired 
of the sea voyage and anxious to escape from the Royal yacht, 
her Majesty drove rather too rapidly for her Royal Archers, who 
endeavoured to fall into their places round the Royal carriage as 
correctly as the rapidly moving procession would permit; but 
this was not easy amid a troop of prancing dragoons and an ex- 
cited mob of enthusiastic townsmen. Lord Elcho (now Earl of 
Wemyss) was nearly jostled over the traces of the horses, and 
escaped with all his arrows broken. In the Queen's Journal of 
her life in the Highlands, she wrote :—‘‘ Both I and Albert were 
quite terrified for the Archers’ Guard, who had very hard work 
of it, but were of the greatest use.” 

Amongst the other prizes enumerated are the Dalhousie Sword, 
the Stirling, Peebles, Selkirk, and Musselburgh Silver Arrows, 
the Hopetoun Vase, but the range and conditions of shooting 
have, strangely enough, been omitted. The St. Andrew's Cross is 
shot for at a range of 200 yards, and the Pagoda Medal at 
100 yards. The latter appears to be almost the only prize shot 
for at that distance, while we can find no mention of any shorter 
Tanges (except the winter-afternoon shooting, under cover, at a 





4-in. pasteboard at 100 feet), such as are universal in England. 
The Royal Toxophilite Society in London, on the other hand, 
only shoot at a range of 120 yards once a year, their usual shoot- 
ing being made up of three distances, 100, 80, and 60 yards, and 
at these distances they shoot respectively 6, 4, and 2 dozen arrows, 
constituting together the York Round. This Round, doubled by 
two days’ shooting, becomes the National Round, and is adopted 
at the annual competition for the Championship of England and 
the other public meetings. 

As no scores are given in the present work, we are not able to 
form any opinion as to the amount of skill attained by the Scotch 
Archers at their competitions, nor can we, without them, form any 
comparison between the merits of the twosystems. We think, how- 
ever, we could produce scores made of late years by such men as 
Fisher, Fryer, and Butt at the 100, 80, and 60-yards ranges, 
that they across the Border will find it hard to equal, though pro- 
bably at the short-indoors range the Scots would hold their own 
against all comers. At the rover'’s distance (180 yards), which is 
the most popular in Scotland, we take it that with flight-arrows 
any one accustomed to handle a bow would stand as good a 
chance of hitting the butt as a picked man of the Body- 
guard, because at that distance success must depend in a great 
measure upon chance or guess-work ; a fair sight of the butt is pre- 
vented by the obstruction of the left arm and hand, which must be 
raised to an excessive height to acquire the necessary elevation; 
no point of aim is possible ; light arrows at the requisite altitude 
are affected by the slightest wind, and the temptation to jerk is 
irresistible. It is because of the uncertainty of the shooting, and 
the unsatisfactory results of constant practice at this long range, 
that archery clubs in England, almost without exception, have 
abandoned all shooting beyond 100 yards, and were not the 
Royal Company so wedded to tradition, it would probably do 
likewise. 

We do not agree with the author that it is the modern practice 
to draw the arrow to the ear; from this, although a member of 
the Royal Company, we should imagine he was not a practical 
archer, or he would know that the modern theory, and without 
doubt the correct one, is to draw the arrow to that part of the 
face or chin which is directly underneath the aiming eye; if 
drawn elsewhere, the arrow cannot have a direct and truly-aimed 
flight. This will not apply so much to the 180-yards shooting as 
to the shorter ranges, as from the excessive arch described by the 
arrow and other causes, there can be no direct flight. 

To those who take an interest in the history of archery, and 
particularly that of the Royal Company of Scotland, this book 
will be a welcome acquisition. It has been got up with a good 
deal of care and research by one who clearly entered into the 
freemasonry of Archery, and was able to appreciate its social 
character ; should it get into a second edition, it would be as 
well to add the scores, and the number of arrows shot, to the 
list of annual prizemen, so that some idea may be formed of 
the skill and accuracy that have secured for individual members 
of the Queen's Body-guard so many handsome prizes. 





MR. BAIN ON THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL.* 
How are we to do justice to a book like this in the space at our 
command? Six hundred and four pages on the Emotions and 
the Will—every page as full of matter as an egg is full of meat— 
what can be said about them to the purpose in a newspaper 
article? Not only does Dr. Bain range over an immense number 
of topics, but each of them might be*discussed at an indefinite 
length. ‘The emotions are simply the most variable things that 
can be named, not the same in any two persons, and not the 
same for two successive minutes in the same person; and men 
have been discussing the freedom of the will for something like 
three thousand years in this world, not to mention the voluminous 
controversies, happily not preserved, which, according to Milton, 
beguile the leisure and relieve the discomforts of existence in 
Pandemonium. Our general impression of the book is that it is 
not easy reading, yet that there is some strong attraction in 
it. There is less of flow in Professor Bain’s style than in that 
of any writer we can think of,—Berkeley, Paley, or Adam 
Smith (in his Theory of Moral Sentiments) have, when com- 
pared with him, the lightness of novelists. And yet we do not 
tire of the book, though, perhaps, enjoying it best by taking a 
little at a time; and when we lay it down, we are not reluctant 
to return to it. This is probably due in part to the fact that the 
emotions and the will touch on a thousand points of practical in- 





* The Emotions and the Will. By Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic in 
the Univerity of Aberdeen. 


Third Edition. London: Longmans and Co. 
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terest, and the metaphysician, in writing about them, becomes as | his chapters on the physical accompaniments of feeling, 


discursive as the popular essayist. Remarks constantly occur in 


this volume which are so suggestive of differences of opinion, that | the ethical emotions, and so forth, are at least as 


they might serve to promote vivacity in after-dinner chat. Here 
is one such remark :—‘‘ Paley’s doctrine that a man finds no plea- 
sure in comparing himself with his inferiors, and is gratified only 
when he surpasses his equals, is not conformable to observation.” 
Is it not? Paley may have stated his opinion somewhat too 
strongly, and it is undoubtedly the fact that a certain complacency 
is experienced, especially by weak and vain men, in the habitual 
contemplation of their inferiors; but it is equally true, and it 
strikes us as a far more important illustration of human nature, 
that ‘superiority, where there is no competition, is seldom con- 
templated ;” that most men are unconscious of pleasure derived 
from its contemplation; and that it is in emulation, rivalry, 
triumph, that the really pungent pleasure of superiority con- 
sists. Dr. Bain himself declares that we are unconscious of un- 
remitted impressions, and this is the very principle of Paley's 
doctrine. ‘‘ We soon cease,” says Paley, :‘to look back upon 
those we have left behind; new contests are engaged in, new 
prospects unfold themselves; a succession of struggles is kept 
up, while there is a rival left within the compass of our views 
and profession, and when there is none, the pleasure, with the 
pursuit, is at an end.” When he wrote these words, Paley was 
perhaps thinking too exclusively of keen, strong, ambitious 
natures, but his observation, instead of being at fault, had 
detected one of the great, impelling principles of human 
action, one of the chief dynamic factors in human progress. With 
still more peremptory decision does Dr. Bain reprimand Swift. 
‘¢ The following remark of Swift must be pronounced incorrect : 
—‘ All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal degree of pain 
or languor ; it is like spending this year part of the next year’s 
reyenue.’” The words are coloured by Swift's constitutional 
melancholy, and his habitual exaggeration of the despotism of 
pain; but Dr. Bain must be a man of rarely cquable tempera- 
ment, and must possess an enviable capacity of basking in the 
sunshine of happiness, if they have for him no significance. In 
point of fact, we think that unless they are taken to mean that 
there is exactly as much misery as happiness in life—if they are 
confined to the statement that “fits” or paroxysms of joy are 
ordinarily followed by equal degrees of languor—the words of 
Swift are true. We shall quote one more of those general re- 
marks, in which Dr. Bain, while writing metaphysics, is led by 
the nature of his subject into the discursiveness of the magazine 
essayist :—‘* A very powerful intellect is apt to be accompanied 
with less than the average both of activity and of emotion.” Is 
this the rule, or the exception to the rule? Does powerful in- 
tellect commonly imply apathy and inertness? Or is demon- 
strated and healthy faculty of one kind a pledge, not infallible, 
but yet to some extent trustworthy, of faculty in general? There 
is an immense deal to be said on both sides. It is an accepted 
common-place that a fool has no heart. Pope tells us that ‘no 
creature smarts so little as a fool.” The man who can think 
strongly is generally found to be the man who can feel deeply. 
We do not say that it is always so. Careful thinkers would pro- 
bably admit that Mr. Carlyle is too dogmatic and indiscriminate in 
accepting power of brain as the sole test of mental quality. It is 
equally impossible to deny either that Napoleon had a good head, 
or that he had a bad heart. Most people, also, have met the kind of 
men Dr. Bain seems to have had in his eye when he penned the 
remark we have quoted,—large-brained, often large-bodied fel- 
lows, given to lounging and thinking, who, when roused by con- 
versational stimulants, display immense power of logic or of 
memory, and convince all who know them that they could do 
great things, if they were not so sluggish and apathetic. The 
subject would obviously require an essay to itself, if its discus- 
sion were to be even approximately exhaustive; but we lean 
to the belief that, though the exceptions are numerous, a pro- 
portionate degree of power, emotional, intellectual, and volitional, 
is the rule. Our object, however, in quoting these remarks, and 
making one or two comments upon them, is to illustrate our 
meaning when we say that a part of the charm which unquestion- 
ably, in spite of its somewhat arid and discontinuous style, 
belongs to this book, is due to the extreme suggestiveness of its 
theme, or rather of its multitude of themes. It is a charmsimilar 


to that of Bacon’s essays, which differ from Kuclid’s demonstra- 
tions in this, among other respects, that whereas Euclid forces us 
to assent to some one truth, and to confine our regards, for the 
time, to it, Bacon opens the cage of our own thoughts, and per- 
mits and impels them to fly abroad with the swiftness and the 
fantastic freedom of swallows. 


Professor Bain is no Bacon, but 
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tender emotions, on anger, on power, on th th —_ 
’ ’ , on the es etic emotions, 


awakening thought as in directing it. Hootie i 
This volume is a sequel to Professor Bain’s preceding one, on 
the senses and the intellect, and completes a systematic exposi- 
tion of the human mind, on what he defines as the 
history method. Apart from the question whether this ig the 


| best method, there need be no dispute that it is one method 
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which deserved to be applied to the subject, and for the applica. 
tion of which modern physiological science affords special ad. 
vantage. Whatever may be their relation to spiritual influence, 
the intellectual and emotional faculties have a connection both 
with man’s physical constitution and with the history of the raga, 
It is interesting from a scientific point of view to trace the 
associating links between those appetites which man shares with 
the savage, and of which there are analogues, if not counter. 
parts, in the gorilla and the dog, and the crowning attributes 
of loving, reasoning, aspiring, in one word, civilised humanity- 
but we are not sure that this is a highly valuable kind of inet 
ledge. There is danger of our exaggerating the importanee 
of the animal side of man’s nature, while lingering on the germs 
of his developed passions and attributes. 

Dr. Bain, as self-portrayed in these pages, is evidently » 
man of gentle temper and elevated character, but we can 
not help thinking, or at lowest, hoping, that he assigns to 
the brute principles in our nature a potency greater than in 
average instances belongs to them. ‘The view he takes is very 
dark; our impression is that, even if it be granted that 
our noblest qualities have their germ in brutish propensities, he 
has paid less than due attention to the effect of the developing 
and transforming process in changing these into things substan. 
tially different from what they originally were. ‘‘ The intensest 
of the primary susceptibilities of the mind are,” he says, sen. 
suality and malevolence.” He speaks of ‘‘ the primary gratifica- 
tion of seeing others in pain.” He discards, as refuted by ex. 
perience, Dr. Chalmers’s theory that kindness, honesty, and 
truth are ‘sweet to the taste of the inner man,” whereas envy, 
malice, and falsehood have ‘‘the bitterness of gall and worm- 
wood.” He will not admit that the life of the tyrant, whose 
rage is daily fed by new executions, is one of ‘ fierce, internal 
agony.” The only qualification to the enjoyment of the 
malevolent and furious passions which he recognises is the 
discomfort arising from the presence of tender emotions im 
the mind, and the consequent struggle between rage and 
compassion. ‘‘In cases,” he says, ‘‘ where the sympathies 
and affections are little developed in the character, and 
where the contrary passions possess an unusual vigour, the en 
joyment derivable from pure malevolence is intense and unalloyed. 
Nothing but the retribution accruing from a course of mischief 
and wrong inflicted upon others can occur to interrupt the joys 
of gratified resentments, so that, with precautions for his own 
safety, the actor might be truly happy.” Such are the views which 
Dr. Bain takes of human nature, and if our readers agree with us 
in thinking them dark to excess, they will perhaps also agree with 
us in accounting for their blackness by the fact that Dr. Bain's 
method leads him to look fixedly at the brute in the man, rather 
than at man triumphing over and extinguishing the brute,—at 
man transfigured and ennobled, out of whom “the ape and tiger” 
have all but died. 

On the question whether the malignant affections are in them- 
selves pleasurable or the reverse, there is a good deal to be said 
in support of Dr. Chalmers’s view, as distinguished from Dr. 
Bain’s. It must, of course, be admitted that, in the moment when 
revenge attains its end, or hatred strikes its object, there is @ 
thrill of satisfaction; but does not the unlimited gratification of 
these passions lead, not to higher enjoyment, but to madness? 
If Professor Bain rejoins that in this madness there is joy, we cal 
only answer that it seems to us more probable that there is anguish. 
There are in lunatic asylums happy maniacs an .uiserable maniacs, 
and unless we are mistaken, the former are tliose who live in aD 
imaginary world of kindly and generous affection, the latter those 
who fancy themselves transformed into torturing devils. In order 
to establish his case against Dr. Chalmers, Professor Bain must 
distinguish far more lucidly than we find him dving betwee 
malevolent passions, as such, affording pleasure, and malevolent 
passions affording exultant delight when applied to their proper 
objects (injustice and falsehood), or when believed by those 
putting them in exercise to be applied to their proper objects. We 
can all sympathise with Lear in his wish to be touched with noble 
anger, and not fooled with patience. That a Carthaginian General 
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slaughtering thousands to propitiate the 
manes of his grandfather, that the Athenians should have rejoiced 
in wreaking their patriotic rage on Phocion, that the Parisian re- 
atives of those who fell in the Reign of Terror should have shouted 
gound the tumbril in which Robespierre was being dragged to the 
are instances which by no means suffice to prove that 
the tyrant who quaffs daily draughts of innocent blood is not the 
anhappy prey of his own evil passions. The delight taken by boys 
in the torture of animals is elsewhere referred to by Dr. Bain as evi- 
dence that the sight of pain is one of man’s primary gratifications ; 
Hut in the first place, we maintain, on the strength of a somewhat 
Jong and extensive acquaintance with boys of various classes, that 
this delight is exceedingly rare, and in the second place, we agree 
with Dugald Stewart that it is, to say the least, generally trace- 
able to pleasure taken in the exhibition of their own power by the 
boys. The gladiatorial sports of the Romans, and the incidents 
of the bull-ring in Spain, seem to tell conclusively on the side 
of Professor Bain. We are not anxious to extenuate the proof 
these melancholy spectacles afford that there is an element of 
diabolical callousness and recklessness in human nature; but 
before estimating their precise force, to demonstrate that the 
malevolent passions are in themselves pleasurable, we demand 
that a sharp analysis shall be applied to discriminate, in the 
highly complex emotions with which they have been regarded, 
between sympathy with courage, interest in adventure, delight in 
energetic and agile motion on the one hand, and on the other, 
pure satisfaction in inflicted pai. The only instance known to 
as of gratification derived from the simple exercise of malevolent 
passions are those of such men as Gilles de Retz and Count Cenci, 
ut these persons we hold to have been maniacs, whom it was as 
wrong to leave at large as it would be to unchain a tiger in 
Cheapside. And though they may have had moments of pleasure, 
they were, on the whole, unhappy maniacs. Envy, hatred, malice, 
cruelty scorch and calcine the heart, which is their furnace; whereas 
no man is unhappy in loving, even when he loves his enemies. The 
typical specimen of human kind is not the savage, but the civilised 
man, and whatever may have been the case at earlier stages of our 
development, it is the fact that the exercise of the benevolent 
affections are now sources of pleasure in a sense in which the 
malevolent passions are not. 
It is characteristic of Professor Bain, as a singularly clear, pre- 
cise, and honest thinker, that though confessing himself unable 
to prove the reasonableness of duty, he rejects, as simply incon- 
sistent with fact, Mr. J. S. Mill’s hypothesis ‘‘ that there is in 
reality nothing desired but happiness.” Our disinterested im- 
pulses are, he believes, wholly distinct from the attainment 
of pleasure and the avoidance of pain.” ‘ They positively 
detract from our happiness.” He holds that there is a funda- 
mental contradiction, an insoluble difficulty, involved in the re- 
lation of duty to interest. ‘‘‘The meaning of duty is something 
‘good for others’ not ‘ good for me,’ and why should I be sacri- 
ficed to another man? Even though there is a motive in my 
constitution that urges me to self-sacrifice, why am I in particular 
to be oppressed with another man’s burdens? Let every man 
bear his own burden, is the dictate of reason and justice.” Pro- 
fessor Bain gives it up. “A difficulty so great cannot be new. 
Indeed, it is but a branch of the oldest of all questions,—the 
existence of evil. It admits of no exact solution.” Cordially 
agreeing with the writer that it is impossible to identify virtue 
with any form of selfishness, we are not sure that this fact warrants 
the statement that there is a contradiction between duty and 
reason. Does reason require or permit the statement of the problem 
in the form in which Professor Bain gives it? ‘‘ What is B more 
than C, that C should make up for B's deficiencies?” Taking the 
verdict of reason to mean the decision, accounted for or unac- 
counted for, of our whole mind, is it true that if an absolute 
equality could be made out between the claims of B and C, reason 
would bid B sacrifice himself for C, or C sacrifice himself for B? 
We think not. Itis difficult to find an instance in which the poising 
of the scales between one human life and another human life is so 
even that the question can be put inthe concrete. If an expectant 
mother had to choose between her own life and the life of the 
child to whom she was about to give birth, would not reason 
acquit her of the smallest dereliction of duty in choosing to 
be the living mother of a dead child? If we say that it would 
be nobler in her to die in order that her child might live, are we 
sure that sympathy with her maternal instinct, and our general 
conception of the importance, in the interests of society, that 
the maternal instinct should be powerful, do not interfere with 
the precision of the interrogatory which we address to our reason 
i the case? Practically, it is impossible to separate the indi- 
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vidual so completely from the race that two individuals can stand 
te each other in the relation of algebraic symbols; but if there 
were only two men in the world, and they were physically, intel- 
lectually, morally, and in all other respects equal, reason would 
not, we think, command one of the two to give his life to save that 
of the other. So soon as there were three in the world, the whole 
affair would, from reason's point of view, be altered. The scale 
in which two were placed would, in strict count, outweigh the 
scale in which one was placed ; and it would, with perfect reason- 
ableness, become the duty of any one of the three, if necessary, 
to die for the others. The meaning of duty may be “ good for 
others, not good for me,”’ but it is not necessarily ‘‘ good for one 
other, whose claims are precisely commensurate with mine, in- 
stead of good for me.” In other words, there is a legitimate and 
important sense in which a man can be said to have a duty to 
himself; and it is not meritorious, or reasonable, or approved by 
any sound instinct of his nature, that he should be unjust to him- 
self. The utmost claim of duty, either instinctive or reasonable, 
is that a man shall count himself one among a million, or a million 
million, of brethren, and love his neighbour as himself. This 
ethical scheme, unassailable by reason, is perfect for all practical 
purposes, because the individual cannot be isolated from his fel- 
lows, and it will always remain noble for him to sacrifice his own 
interests for those of his country, his clan, his family, his friends. 
The problem, therefore, of the reconciliation of duty and interest 
is not insoluble on grounds of reason, and the supremely rational 
teacher of ethics was Christ. Consideration of our own interest 
is just and right, but, in the eye of reason, the interest of one 
man counts for precisely the same as the interest of another. The 
man who has no regard for his own interest is a sentimentalist ; 
the man who has no regard for the interests of others is a knave : 
both offend against reason. 

Professor Bain’s book has some admirable qualities. We know 
no manlier or more careful writer, no one more free from affecta- 
tion. Often dissenting from his conclusions, we feel that he 
always puts us to our mettle to defend our own, and that his re- 
marks open up to us many vistas of thought and speculation. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Dublin Review. April, 1876. (Burns and Oates.)—This number 
contains an article, which the Protestant world will read with some in- 
terest, on “¢ Tradition and Papal Infallibility,” in which the Dublin tries 
to make clear to us in what sense that which was decided infallibly by 
the Church in 1854 and 1870, was and was not contained im the 
| ** deposit” given to the Apostles, i.¢., in what sense it can be shown to be 
developed out of the deposit, and in what sense to have been implicitly 
contained in it. It has always been a puzzle to Protestants how the 
Aposiles can have been taught a doctrine which was for centuries after 
not even ripe for explicit formulation, and how, if they were not taught it, 
those who now deny it can be heretics, unless, indeed, the Church has 
power to add completely new truths to revelation, which Roman 
Catholics deny as strenuously as orthodox Protestants. In the first article 
of this number, the reviewer expounds his position on this head. He 
holds that there were certain doctrines so explicitly revealed from 
the first, that those who denied them were heretics even before the 
Church condemned their denial, but that there are other doctrines 
which are not perceived or perceivable until the revealed doctrines 
of the first age have been tested by the accumulated experience of 
subsequent centuries; but then it is found, according to the Roman 
Catholic view, that in order to hold these revealed doctrines -firmly, 
without contradicting the obvious moral certainties of life, other doc- 
trines, such as those as to the nature and seat of the Church’s infallible 
certainty, must be held along with the truths originally revealed. In 
other words, these ‘‘ developments” are the outcome of the original 
revelation, when combined with the yield of Roman-Catholic experi- 
ence and of common-sense logic. No doubt this leaves a very large 
margin of what must be called indirectly revealed doctrine, doctrine 
which comes of combining what was directly revealed with the 
lessons of experience and the deductions of reason. No wonder 
| the Roman Catholics feel their need of an infallible guidance for this 

rather risky process, but it surely should a little alarm them that the 
problem as to the seat of the infallible guidance is itself, in the first 
| instance, solved, as the Dublin Review not only admits, but main- 
| tains, by this same risky process of combining human logic and 
common-sense with revealed truth. We observe with pleasure that the 








Dublin Reviewer, with bis far better knowledge, incidentally confirms 
very much what we ourselves said of the late Father Dalgairns, and of his 
careful study of the modern sceptical philosophy in its various charac- 
teristic forms. (See note to page 279.) There are apparently other in- 
teresting papers in this number, but this one, on the relation of the 
doctrine of Tradition to the now dogma, is that which will have most 
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interest for Protestants, curious as they are as to the mode which In- 
fallibility adopts of reconciling the doctrine that nothing should be added 
to the faith revealed to the Apostles, with the apparently brand-new 
dogma of Papal infallibility. 

The Portfolio for May. (Seeley and Co.)—The “ Etching from the 
National Gallery ” this month is the well-known “ Landscape, with the 
Death of Procris,” by Claude Lorraine—or, as it seems we ought to say, 
Claude de Lorraine—the notes, as usual, being by Mr. Wornum. We 
have not space to enter here upon the long-standing controversy be- 
tween the partisans of Claude and Turner, a controversy upon which 
the last-named artist had, it may be remembered, such strong views 
that, as the editor of this periodical (Mr. Hamerton) has elsewhere 
said, “from his grave he challenged Claude Lorraine.” Are we 
heterodox in suggesting that the etcher’s art does not fully enable us 
to realise either the strength or delicacy of either master? The article 
on ‘‘ Blake,” by Mr. Beavington Atkinson, may be profitably compared 
with some depreciatory remarks in the Saturday Review recently. The 
other important etching is “On the Seine, near Rouen,” notable as 
being both drawn and etched by M. Brunet-Desbaines, who is already 
so favourably known by readers of the Portfolio. 

The Master of Riverswood. By Mrs. Arthar Lewis. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.) —This is a novel of unusual excellence, but with grave faults, 
which we shall frankly indicate. The action of the tale begins when 
we are some way advanced in the second volume, but the prologue, so 
to speak, is not unnecessary, or even unduly prolonged. We make 
acquaintance with the characters, and are made to understand the 
situation. Mrs. Lewis does not allow us to grow weary, she always 
writes vigorously, and shows on occasion both humour and eloquence. 
The Master of Riverswood, to briefly sketch the plot, marries a girl 
whose unusual beanty has conquered him,—marries her, in spite of 
warning that she is not suited to him, or to the life which he would 
have her lead. She has never loved him, but has been flattered 
by his preference, and attracted by the advantages of his posi- 
tion. She meets, while going through the season in London, an 
old admirer, and to tell the story briefly, elopes with him. Mrs. 
Lewis, it will be seen, treads on dangerous ground, but she does it, on 
the whole, with admirable tact, and tells her painful story in a 
genuinely instructive way. Nothing could be better than her descrip- 
tion of the life which the guilty lovers lead after their flight, painfully 
avoiding, not only in their movements, but in all their talk, all the 
associations of their former life, and finding how dreary and dismal 
such an existence must be. After a while, the woman is de- 
serted, and her struggles to earn her living, with failing 
health and a mind burdened with remorse, are described 
with painful fidelity. Meanwhile, her husband is showing what 
a strong will, loyal to duty,can do. He goes to Paris, and finds 
a Mephistopheles, not consciously desirous, however, of harming 
him, in a young French painter. Here occurs a scene which we hold 
to be a great mistake, His friend takes him to the salon of one of 
the demi-monde, and the Lais of the place makes advances to him which 
cannot be misunderstood. That an impulse to accept them should 
come over even a man like Rochefort Longley is conceivable, though it 
is more likely that he would turn from them in disgust. But such an 
impulse would be one of those suggestions—from the devil outside man, or 
the brute in him—which it is best to leave in the oblivion to which they 
are instantly consigned. That the hero should confess that he would 
give half his possessions, could he accept the favours of this woman— 
whom, by the way, he has never seen before—is monstrous. The story 
of his love for Angélique is conceived in a much better spirit, though 
here, again, wo might have been spared the shock of hearing how the 
woman proved in the end unequal to her own sense of duty. The close 
of the story is admirably pathetic. We may point out, as a minor fault, 
that an episodical praise of French cookery is an unseemly interruption 
to a tragical story. On the whole, we may say that though Zhe Master 
of Riverswood is scarcely a book for every one to read, it teaches a 
great lesson with much power. 

British Manufacturing Industries (Edward Stanford):— Acids, 
Alkalies, Soda, Ammonia, and Soap, by Professor Church, M.A., F.C.S. ; 
Oils and Candles, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.C.S., F.R.A.S.; Gas and 
Lighting, by R. H. Patterson, F.S.S.—The fresh batch of this series 
enables us still to retain the high opinions we expressed a short time 
ago. The author of the first series of papers is known both by his 
educational publications and original research, and has given an ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of our chemical manufactures, the prin- 
ciples on which they depend, the methods by which they are carried 
out, and a history of the improvements in the processes. The minor 
chemical products will be, perhaps, of the greatest value to students, for 
their preparation is not so well known. Mr. Williams’s able paper con- 
tains a warning with which all artists who desire immortality should 
become acquainted. The best linseed-oil contains a substance called 
linoleine, which is tougher, more elastic, and less shrinkable than 
the soluble resins, If turpentine be mixed with it to assist 
its drying, the quantity of linoleine, in proportion to the pigment, 
is diminished, and as it binds the solid particles together too 
inefficiently, the colours not only become dull, but even crumble 
away. Mr. Patterson maintains that half the bad lighting we 


to the quality of the gas, and we quite agree with him, but Will he be 
able to persuade the consumers to further outlay? It is to ber 

that he does not describe his new process for purifying gas. We 
posed this was what the series intended. Metallic Mini 
Collieries, by W. W. Smyth, M.D., F.R.S.; Coal, by A. Galletly; Builas 
Stones, by Professor Hall, F.R.S.; Explosive Compounds, by W. M 
Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. The papers on coal and collieries Possegg 
great interest for the general public. The supply, locality, and chemical 
products of this indispensable adjunct to our comfort are fully ¢ 
although some of the ground has been already occupied by Mr, Patter. 
son. The lighting and ventilation of mines, sinking of the 
working of the coal, underground and out-put conveyance are the prin- ; 
cipal topics of Mr. Smyth’s paper. Professor Hull's essay is concise, ang 
full of information which must have taken some trouble to collect, ang 
arrange in this admirable manner. In opening his account of ex. 
plosive compounds, the writer considers the universal liking for 
hurling projectiles as a distinctive difference between men ang 
animals, so that he would define humanity thus,—* Man is an animal 
that throws stones.” The predilection for Aunt Sallies and sh 
galleries certainly favour the definition, and we imagine that the case 
mentioned of the typical American, who, deprived of his six-shooter 
uses his saliva as a projectile, and the nearest object as a target, clinelas 
the argument. The description of the manufacture is exhaustive, and 
it is to be hoped will not excite the desire of daring experimenters jp 
carry out the operations for themselves. Mr. Williams was the English 
chemist who taught Orsini how to make the terrible fulminating 
powder which so nearly produced the effect he desired. 


British Popular Customs. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A, 
(Bell and Sons.)—The extension and progress of education, the conge- 
quent decline of superstition, and the non-observance of several Charch 
holydays have given the coup de grace to many customs which had 
been observed from time immemorial in nearly all towns and villages 
of Great Britain. To the antiquarian and social historian the records 
of them are valuable, as illustrating a past age, while they are exceed- 
ingly interesting to the general reader. A great number of them had 
already been collected and discussed in ‘‘ The Every-day Book ” and “The 
Book of Days,” the cream of which has been transferred to the pages 
of Mr. Dyer. Besides these, he has ransacked a host of archmologicad 
authorities and county histories to render his subject as complete as 
possible. The result of this is an account of popular customs which 
far surpasses anything of the kind hitherto attempted. Not only have 
we here given the etymological significance of the name, its origin—if 
it can possibly be got at—and the general observances of it, but he par. 
ticularises those of the different counties, arranged for facility of refer- 
ence in alphabetical order. The minor customs and fairs are treated 
as carefully as May-day or Christmas, and present some curious 
features. We recommend those who talk so much abont the good old 
customs to study this book, and see if they are worth preserving by 
intelligent people. 





NEW SERMONS. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Second Series. (Henry 
S. King and Co.)—Mr. Stopford Brooke, in the first sermon of this 
series, expresses his belief that we have now reached a “remarkable 
and unprecedented position in the history of religious progress.” Ip 
former ages, he tells us, the revelation of Christ was unavoidably 
taught by the Church through forms created by the spirit of the 
world, which was at one age under the influence of imperialism, at 
another of feudalism. Hence arose a narrowness in the conception of 
Christian truths. But now all this has changed. Imperialism has 
passed away (whatever Mr. Disraeli may think), and feudalism like- 
wise. “ The spirit of the age is exactly contradictory of that which, 
at its first contact with the world, stripped Christianity of its uni- 
versality.” Hence :— 

“The doctrines of the universal fatherhood of God, of the whole world 
as the Church of God in idea, and to become so in fact; of the education 
of every soul of man to perfection at last, since all are necessarily ip 
God, and can never be finally divided from Him; of universal sal- 
vation, of universal immortality, of the whole race being held sanctified 
and redeemed in Christ; of the final glory, when all who have ever 
lived shall know their equal brotherhood, and do its duties, which unl- 
versal love will make delight,—these have now for the first time be- 
come possible in theology, and all the doctrines which oppose or depy 
them are hastening to their fall.” 

The education of human souls by God may be said to be the theme 
which chiefly occupies Mr. Brooke in this volume, and is treated by him 
(especially in some sermons on Jacob) with great freshness and powel. 
Universal salvation is one of Mr. Brooke’s first principles, aud the 
belief in it influences all his reasonings. We think that here he is to 
positive, and in his treatment of the subject underrates the strength of 
the human will, in his anxiety that the sovereignty of God should not 
be limited. While, on the one hand, we affirm confidently that it is 
the will of God that all men should be saved, and assign no limits to 
the efforts of His fatherly love, so, on the other hand, we acknowledge 
that the fact of man’s sonship to God implies a power of resistance to 
His will, the limit of which it would be presumptuous for us to fix. This 
much at least we think is implied in the teaching of Scripture,—that & 





so much complain of is due to imperfect gas-burners far more than 


spirit sprung from God may arrive at a moral separation from Him 
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a And those who have had the greatest insight into 
ae came aed tanght the same thing,—as Goethe, when he created 
Mephistopheles; and Shakespeare e ven more emphatically, perhaps, when 
he drew Iago. To introduce the idea of duration into this state we think 

peerroneous ; itis infinitely horrible, whether it last for a day or for ages 
oi We cannot altogether follow Mr. Brooke in the teaching of the 
a iaenee in this volume, in which he dwells upon the nature of 
one of as impersonal as well as personal, and maintains that 
the trath is to be found in an union of the doctrine of Pantheism with 
the doctrine of & personal God. The end ho sets before himself we 

pathise with,—to bring the thought of a living God into regions 
Sins it is not commonly met with. He would have the artist enrap- 
tured by the beauty and life of Nature, to find a living God there, 
though an impersonal spirit; and the man of science the same, when 
he contemplates the universe as a manifestation of an unchanging force, 
Artist and philosobper, Mr. Brooke says, in the height of their con- 
templation lose the consciousness of their own personality, and in 
that state cannot conceive of God as personal. Surely, if they 
do so, they lose their consciousness of that which is, and therefore the 
conception of God thus arrived at must also be unreal. We think that 
in the emotion he so powerfully describes, it is morbid self-consciousness 
which is lost, and not the sense of personality ; and this self-conscious- 
ness, we believe, is only lost, even in part, by contact conscious, or it 
may be nnconscious, with another personality. Has it not struck Mr. 
Brooke that the famous speech of Faust to Marg uerite (“‘ Wer darf ihn 
nennen ?”), which he quotes as an example of the poetic Pantheism, is 
the utterance of a man who is surrendering himself to the guidance of 
a selfish, cruel, and destructive passion? And is not this fact sugges- 
tive? The errors, however—and they are only errors in part—of a 
thinker so true and earnest as Mr. Brooke are more instructive than the 
truisms of ordinary men. 

The Lord’s Prayer, by ©. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Strahan and Co.) ; 
Words from the Cross and Thoughts for These Times, by C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D. (Macmillan.)—Dr. Vaugban has probably a wider influence than 
any other clergyman of the Church of England. He speaks of himself, 
and with truth, as being a man of no party, and he is assuredly re- 
spected by moderate men of all parties. He is not a leader in theologi- 
cal thought, but has pre-eminently the gift of teaching the average 
minds of a community. From his writings, then, it may fairly be 
judged what level popular theology has reached, the epithet being used 
in no invidious sense. Those who read the sermons referred to below 
with such an intention will receive the greatest satisfaction, and will 
rejoice in the wide popularity of such a teacher. The universal father- 
hood of God is the root of his theology. ‘In this one word lies revela- 
tion,—lies the Gospel. Jesus Christ stands upon the earth, and 
declares God a Father.” And as to the universality of that father- 
hood, he says:—“It is in the universal that the individual finds its 
standing-place and its starting-point. Any limitation is fatal to the 
trust...... Human teachers may say, ‘Repent and believe, and 
be sad, and then perhaps God may receive you.’..... Christ says, 
“When ye pray,—when ye first begin topray ..... begin by saying, 
“* Father.”’” Dr. Vaughan is a theologian who holds the fact of the 
Atonement to be infinitely more important than any explanation of it, 
and is far indeed from making the acceptance of one particular ex- 
planation a test of orthodoxy. He even seems, if we do not mistake 
‘him, to deprecate attempts at such explanation. For our part, we cannot 
but think that researches into that doctrine have been as fruitful as 
any in modern theology. A sermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge, on “ Exaggeration and Excitement,” is especially to be com- 
mended to the attention of readers. We wish that we had space to 
quote from it at length. 


Memorials of a Ministry on the Clyde. By Rev. R. Macallan. With 
@ Memoir by Professor Bruce. (Maclehose.)—These are sermons by a 
Minister of the Free-Church of Scotland, who died while still in early 
life. They are the work of a man who had evidently a deep spiritual 
life of his own, as well as great natural gifts, and who would un- 
doubtedly have attained remarkable eminence as a preacher, if his life 
had been prolonged. He shows the possession of the first requisite ina 
‘teacher of men, a deep insight into the needs of the human heart. His 
sermons are distinguished by a total absence of sectarian feeling. There 
is nothing in them to show that they are the work of a Free-Church 
tather than a State-Church or an Episcopalian clergyman. We observe 
with satisfaction how, at length, in the wider mind Calvinism has lost its 
sting, and become a thing transformed. In a letter contained in the 
memoir, from Mr. Bruce to Mr. Macallan, we read :— With respect to 
doubts about an interest in Christ, my advice always is,—never heed 
your personal interest, suppose the worst, leave yourself in God’s hands. 
What art thon afraid of,—hell? Well, be itso. Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him.” There is sure standing-ground here. One is 
Teminded of Mr. Carlyle’s advice to his Methodist friend in “ Past and 
Present” :—“ Thou art wrong, thou art like to be damned; reconcile 
thyself to that, if thou be a man.” 

Character-Studies in the Old Testament. By James Rankin, M.A. 
(W. Black wood and Sons.)—Character-studies are generally interesting, 
if there is any kind of freshness in them, and these, having a spice of 
that quality, are no exception to the rule. In addition, they are some- 





times even amusing. We are told, in a sermon on “ Abel and Sacri- 
fice,” that “Cain took offence at plain, strong Gospel doctrine [the 
doctrine of the Atonement is referred to] ; he fancied he could improve 
it,—could give it more beauty, more philosophy.” Are we to infer that 
Cain was the father of Broad Churchmen? Mr. Rankin admires the 
policy of Joseph in his measures relating to the people of Egypt during 
the time of the famine, which policy we confess we have thought 
possibly open to question. He becomes quite enthusiastic in de- 
scribing Josepb’s conduct to the Church :—“Only the land of the 
priests, being inalienable, escaped this wreck. Joseph was too prudent 
a Prime Minister to abuse the present power and opportunity to pro- 
mote a system of disendowment, even although the State Church was 
not fully, or not at all, his own Church...... The State was re- 
modelled ” (to the supposed advantage of the monarch), ‘“ but the State 
Church was let alone.” It is evident who is the father of Tory Prime 
Ministers. It is interesting to learn that in the time of his prosperity 
the patriarch Job was worth from £30,000 to £40,000, besides his land 
and slaves. Surely Mr. Rankin is too severe in his judgment on the 
character of Job’s wife, which he expresses by quoting from the 
“Northern Farmer,”—“ She wur a bad un, shea.” Much excellent and 
plain-spoken, practical teaching is mingled with Mr. Rankin’s delinea- 
tion of “ Scripture characters.” 

London Sermons, By C. M. Davies, D.D. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Dr. 
Davies tells us in one of these sermons that he confesses himself to be 
among the number of those who “ feel often commissioned (one dares 
not say inspired) to speak of the results of those things ”"—faith and 
morals—“ which are the principal subjects of the teaching of others,” 
meaning by “results” the state of those who have departed this life. 
He wishes Death to be looked on as “a blessed change,—as blessed as 
that nightly sleep which is almost as great a mystery, and one object of 
which, I have no doubt, is to familiarise us with death.” These words 
express the end which Dr. Davies sets before himself in most of these 
sermons, which end he strives after not altogether without effect. 

Angelic Beings: ther Nature and Ministry. By tho Rey. Charles D. 
Bell. (Religions Tract Society.) —We cannot say that from the reading 
of this volume, we have learnt very much about the nature of angels. 
When Mr. Bell tries to prove that angels excel in strength by referring 
to the angel in the Apocalypse, who “ took up a stone like a great mill- 
stone, and cast it into the sea,”he seems to prove but little. Some 
ancient millstones were so small that even a child might lift one, and 
one that would have been called great would probably not have been 
too heavy for a man of average strength to take up. From another 
passage we learn that angels have “dazzling brows,” and from the 
book generally we gather that angels are in their views decidedly 
Evangelical. 

Village Preaching for a Year. By the Rev. S. Baring Gould, M.A. 
(W. Skeffington).—These discourses have no doubt been considered 
lively and entertaining by their hearers, and abound also in whole- 
some rebuke and exhortation, though there is a trace of Ritualism in 
them to which some may object. We noticed in one page an ingenious 
misprint, by which the Tyrians are made to import their tea from 
Britain. As the sermons seem intended for the use of preachers, we 
would therefore bid the incautious curate beware. 

Redeeming the Time. By Maxwell Nicholson, D.D. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)—This is a volume of sermons published at the request of 
the congregation of a deceased clergyman, who was evidently a devout 
and painstaking pastor. 

Home Words for Wanderers, Sermons preached abroad to English 
Worshippers. By Arthur T. Thompson, B.D. (Henry S. King and Co.) 
—This is a volume of sermons which are, for the most part, exegetical, 
and are the work of a thoughtful and painstaking teacher, who under- 
stands how to address himself to the circumstances of his hearers. 

The Angel of the Lord. By the Very Rev. W. P. Walsh, D.D. 
(Seeley and Co.)—Dean Walsh’s book seems to us an example of that 
method of interpretation which finds much where only little is given, 
and therefore often weakens the force of that on which it exercises 
itself. 

Cheerful Words. Sermons specially adapted for delivery before 
Inmates of Lunatic Asylums, Unions, &. Edited by W. Hyslop. 
(Bailliere and Co.)—We fail to see the special adaptation of these 
sermons to the purposes proposed, or their claim to the title of Cheer- 
Jul Words. Those we have read seemed to us rather dull. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
Junt published, demy 8vo, price One Shilling. 


ACADEMY NOTES. 


With One Hundred and Seven Illustrations of the 
principal Pictures at Burlington House. 


A large number being Fac-similes of Sketches drawn | 


by the Artists, 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


NEW NOVELS, at all the Libraries. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By 
E. LYNN LINTON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The GRANGE GARDEN. By Henry 


KINGSLEY. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The DEMOCRACY. By Whyte Tusorne. 


8 vols. crown 8yo. 


MINSTERBOROUGH. By Humpnry Sanp- 
witu, C.B.,D.0.L. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Mr. DORILLION. By Jxean Mrppiemass, 
Author of “ Wild Georgie,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Demy §8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured 
Illustrations, 18s. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adven- 
tures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. 

“A most graphic and lively account of travels and 
adventures which have nothing of the common-place 
about them.”— Leeds Mercury. 

“A contribution of some value to Central-Asian 
Saaune Ath 


” 
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Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels 
in the oes Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874 
By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. 

“There has not for a long time appeared a better 
book of travel than Lord Dunraven's ‘The Great 
Divide,’ which relates his travels in the Upper Yellow- 
stone region and in the country of the Crow Indians, 
The book is full of clever observation, and both narra- 
tive and illustrations are thoroughly good.”—Athenzum. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 18s, 

YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, Notes 
of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the 
Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT. 

“The most important addition made to our Arctic 
literature for a long time.”"—Athenxum. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Iilustrations, 36s. 
HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE and 
TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son, and 
23 Illustrations. 
“A most valuable contribution to the social and 
artistic history of the time."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Small 8yo, cloth extra, 9s. 


VICTORIAN POETS: Critical Essays. By 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

“ Mr. Stedman has treated a subject of great interest 
in a manner which is as attractive to the reader as it 
is just to the poets whom he bas undertaken to 
criticise.” —Spectator, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, price 9s. 
JOSEPH and his BRETHREN: a Dramatic 
Poem. By CHARLES WELLS, With an Introduc- 
tory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
“In its combination of strength and delicacy, in 
sweet, liquid, musical flow, in just cadence, and in dra- 
matic incisiveness of utterance, the language through- 
out keeps closer to the level of the Elizabethan 
dramatist than that of any dramatist of subsequent 
times.” —Athenwum, 


Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
The PURSUIVANT of ARMS. By J. R. 
PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. Enlarged Edition. 
Also, uniform in size and price. 
ADVERTISING (A History of), from EARLIEST 
TIMES. Illustrations. 
CUSSANS’S HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. With 
350 Illustrations. 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. By Richardson. With 
600 Lilustrations. 
SIGNBOARDS (their History). With numerous 
Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected 
by Brothers Grimm. Edited, with Introduction, 
by John Ruskin. With 22 Lilustrations after 
George Cruikshank. 
Also, uniform in style and price. 
BECHSTEIN’S AS PRETTY AS SEVEN. Richter's 
98 Pictures. 
BOCCACCIO—The DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel 
Plates. 
CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 2 vols. 
with 2,000 Plates. 
LIFE in LONDON. Cruikshank’s Coloured Plates. 
RABELAIS. With Doré’s wonderful Illustrations. 
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Coloured Plates. 
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ELLINGTON COLLEGE JUNIOR 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an Election 

to Six in June next. They are OPEN TO ALL BOYS 

who on June | are between 12 and 14 years of age. 

The Examination begins on Tuesday, June 20th. For 

further particulars apply to the Rev. the BURSAR, 
Wellington College, Wokingham. 


AAR. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 

PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 
\OUTHPORT. — Miss LAWFORD 

receives BOYS into her house between the ages of 
six and thirteen. In addition to the usual course of 
instruction, lessons are given in Class-singing, Draw- 
ing, Drilling, and Carpentry. 
Bingfield, Albert Road. 

UNDLESCHOOL, N orthamptoushire. 

Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 

Patrons—THg Grocers’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 
The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. H. ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 











Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON; 
—The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN will become 
vacant at the end of the current Session, by the retire- 
ment of Professor Robinson Ellis. Candidates for the 
Professorship are requested to send their 
and testimonials to the undersigned, not later than 
June 3. HARRY BROWN, Assistant-Secretary, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
—CHAIR of CHEMISTRY.—The duties of the 
above will commence in October next, Salary, £300 per 
year, with a proportion of Students’ fees. The Counci} 
guarantee a total emolument of £400 per year. A 
competent Assistant will be provided. Further detafig 
will shortly be announced. Applications, with testi- 
monials, &c., to be sent to the SEURETARY, University 
College, Bristol. 
Shannon Court, Bristol. 


INDIA OFFIOg, 3rd May, 1876, 
| eg DIAN MEDICAL SERVI 
NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for THIRTEEN APPOINTMENTS as 
SURGEON in her Majesty's Indian Medieal Service 
will be held in London in August, 1876. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding pay and om | 
allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be o! 
on application at the Military Department, Inds 
Office, London, 8. W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

T. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 
EAD MASTER for the GROCERS’ 
COMPANY'S MIDDLE-CLASS . SOHOOL, 
Hackney Downs 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Court of the 
Grocers’ Company will, on or about the 10th of 
JUNE, 1876, proceed to the appointment of s 
MASTER of their School at Hackney Downs, estinmated 
to accommodate from 500 to 690 boys, and expected to 
be ready for opening at Michaelmas next. Fixed 
stipend, £100 per annum. Capitation fee of £1 per 
boy up to £400, and 10s per boy beyond that number. 
A minimum salary of £500 per annum guaranteed for 
first three years, commencing from Michaelmas next. 

The Head Master will be appointed sabject to the 
provisions of a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. He need not be in Holy Orders, but must 
not accept or hold any benefice having the cure of 
souls, or any office or employment which, ia the. 
opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Head Master 








Farther particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, 
Hall, Poultry, Loudon, E£.0. 


ROVE HOUSESCHOOL, Tottenham. 
Head Master—ARTHUR R. ABBOTT, B.A. Lond. 
Terms £120 @ year; juniors, £99. year. Scholarsbip 
Examination in July. For information apply as above. 


ETTES COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—Four of £40 per annum, Competition 
in July. Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


rte Te 

10 BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Mesers. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the- 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be seut free 
cost on application, and photographic views of mostof 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 




















Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 
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Hon. James Stans’ 
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Esq Cameron, Esq., 
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‘wood, Esq.. Q.C., M.P.; Alexander McArthar, Bea, 
7 Duncan McLaren, Esq. M.P. ; + 
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HARUOURT T JOHNSTONE, Bart. 
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for reserved-seat tickets to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, 27 Great George Street, Westminster, S. Ww. 
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COMMITTEE of the PSYCHOLOGICAL 


REAT BRITAIN, appoivted to Investi- 

Te nape a upon cases of alleged Psychological 

nomena, invite communications to be ressed to 

FRANCIS K. MUNTON, Esq., Hon. Sec., at the Offices 

of the Society, 11 Chandos treet, Cavendish Square, 
w. 


RESPECTABLE | YOUTH seeks 
EMPLOYMENT as OLERK, &. Age 18. 

Good references. Has had three years’ experience. 
Address “J. B.,” 241 Beresford Street, Camberwell, 


S.E. 





ARTNERSHIP or INVESTMENT in 
the WINE TRADE.—Suitable for a private 
tleman desirous of partial occupation in @ safe, 
or as invest at liberal in- 

uate security —Address, * A. D. B.,” 
NSON and SONS, Limited, 3 Castle 


Stablished b 


terest, with ade 
care of J. M. jou 


Street, Holborn. 
ARTNER WANTED, in an 
Established Business connected with the 
Building, Contracting, and other trades. Must have 








tal at his dis; 1. Apply to Messrs. CHADWICKS, 
7, COLLIER, and OO., 65 Moorgate Street, 
London, E 





= SriTUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
URS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
gxHIBITION is NOW Lg from Nine till dusk. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 1H. = PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 
ITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall = East, 

from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s, logue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 

HE BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS of 
DEVONSHIRE.— Mr. SAMUEL COUSINS, 

RA. jee peeeee to ENGRAVE this ent 


PICTUR 
The Artist's Proofs will be issued at Ten Guineas 


Subscribers’ names are now received by — 
‘Thos. Agnew and Sons, the Publishers and Proprieto 
of the Picture, at 5 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; Ex. 
change Street, Manchester ; and Liverpool and London 
Obambers, Liverpool. 


ESSORE PAINTINGS on QUEEN’S 
WARE.—This EXHIBITION will remain open 
until June 30. A few — of this eminent Keramic 
Artist's work may still be secured. They must eventually 
become as valuable to connoisseurs as the choicest 
specimens of Sevres, Dresden, Chelsea, or Worcester. 
—Mr. MORTLOCK’S GALLERIES, 208 and 204 Oxford 
Street; and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. 
Catalogue, 6d each, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. ‘Qo 
— Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
ble d"héte daily. 


Deron. on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 

















TURKEY ana INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





WINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
Spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
Seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY." 
ae Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 





AA ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
Profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
Supplied in casks and cases for home use aud exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Mesers. DUNV ILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Ifast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
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ENSON’S STREET - PAVING 
COMPANY, a wag £. 1,500 — 
we need Debentures 
rectors are prepared to receive eA. for the 
remaining portion of the Eight-per-Cent, Mi 
Debentures. The Debentures form a -_ and on 
charge upon the Patents. They are of £20 each, an 
will be acco: led by a fully paid-up free Share of 
£20, thus enti the Subscriber to a permanent distri- 
bative share of me Profits, after payment off of the 
The refer to the Specimens of 
an system of Wood. Paving laid down for his Royal 
Eiheos the Prince of Wales at a House, 
Iso in a portion of Oxford Street, declared by com- 
potent authorities to be the finest specimen of Wood- 
yet laid down in the Metropolis. Forms of 
eggliastion, further particulars, and explanations may 
be obtained of the SECRETARY, at the Offices of the 
+ a 1 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 


8.W 
HON IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
oo ee Ghowae WILLIAM OVE 
L 
Secretaries { jOHN J. BROOMFIE » 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide aod the pstacien! towns in 


South Australia. 
pees rates. Apply at 


Money received on deposit at. 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
___ WILLIAM PURDY, ‘General Manager. 














] AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 

Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1875 ..........+. £5,441,545 

Income for the past year......ccccccseeceercecee 403,516 

Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted = the five 

years ended 3ist D b 662,104 

a 





Reversionary hey hitherto 


allotted 
The Expenses of M 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the Sea kang 
ATTENTION is especially called to the New (RB- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
ado} by the Office. 
Rates for Youne Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWaR e- heretofore. - 
orms of Pro: will be sent on a cation 
to the a _vemepe - 
EW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. 
OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 











The entire net Premiums invested in Government 
Securities, in om ~ Policyholders, 

ARROW, Managing Director. 
Oe secs 





E MILLION STERLING _ has 
id as COMPENSATION for 


peer TH AND INJURIES, 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Patp-upP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000, 
Income, £ “yo 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 

ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 

Has been Manufactured only by them for more than 

One Hundred Years at 

107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 

BURGESS and SON’s.” 


EMARKABLE, 

Indeed, are the ’ effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 








very Remarkable 





post, on the circumference of the body two inches 


free. Double ditto, 83ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage fr free 
Post-office orders to be made — to John White, 
Post-office, oe 


LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Picead illy,. 
ndon. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


n 
195, iM y 198, TOFPENHAS 
LONDO 


-. Sold Wholesale by the Pro: 


Gaon generally. 
out the world. —{November, 1874.) 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY Her MAJESTY THE QuERN, H.R. THE 
PRINCE OF WALBS. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 

woop, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 

2ewt. Free to all Stations, 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate Hitt, Lonpon, E.0.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DuBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


SECRETARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful.”— Standard. 

alert | and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask STONE'S 

PATENT BOXES. 

Ilustrated Catalogue post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





for 





Gives the Teeth a nae like Whiten protects the 
enamel! from decay, and ap fragrance 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.0. 





EAL& SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
on a= BEDSTEADS, BED- 

oot BEDROOM 
FURNI ITU 





HEt & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 
_— FURNITURE. 





H™ & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th 

Edition), containing 450 Illus- 

= with prices, sent free 
application to 

COURT. ROAD, 





quisite resistin epee is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease D consequence ~ Spurious [mitations of 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be EA AND SRRINS’ SAUCE, 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be which are ms to deceive the Public, LEA 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 


bel — hips bei to the M facturer, 
ow War. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. DUNG, 
Single - then 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


after this date, and without which none is 
rietors, Worces- 
Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Retail by dealers in sauces through- 








TRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delidious and valuable article.”— 


Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such — quality." —Food, 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 





RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 





NOTICE.—Every Packet of this TOBACCO is now 
lined with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving its con- 


ditioa and flavour. | 
W. D.and H. O. WILLS. | 





ings, Strand, W.C. 





Holborn Viaduct, E.C., and Bristol. | 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs oe of 
edited by 


the superfluous oil."—food, Water, and Air, 


sall. 
NINE — MEDALS awarded to 
J. 


8S. FRY and SONS. 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 


RAY 12", T6776. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £3,112,500. 


On 20,000 Shares of £50 each, £21 paid......... costae 
‘d-up Capital 77,500 ditto £20 ditto £12 ditto .. 
Paid-up Capital, 98195 ditto £20 ditto £4 ditto ................ 
Paid in Advance of 4th Call..... sdameseat siseneennesin 


1,462,752 





RESERVE FUND, £900,000. 





Number of Shareholders, 4,488. 





DIRECTORS. 
Right Fon. Lord Ernest Augustus Charles Duncan Macdonald, Esq. Sir James Sibbald David Scott, Bart. 


Brudenell Bruce, M.P. Henry Paull, Esq. 


Richard Blaney Wade, Esq. 


George Han ury Field, Eq. Alexander Robertson, Esq. Robert Wigram, Esq. 


John Oliver Hanson, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 


Edward Atkinson, Esq. 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS. 
| 


Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 


William Holt, Esq. 


Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street, London. 
SOLICITOR—Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





REPORT. 


The Directors have much satisfaction in submitting for the 
consideration of the proprietors, their forty-third annual 
report. 

The average rate of discount of the Bank of England for the 
year was £3 4s 44d, being 9s 5d less than that for 1874, and 
the lowest average since 1871, while during the greater part 
of this time considerable difficulty was experienced in invest- 
ing surplus funds in undoubted securities at remunerative 
rates. 

The year 1875 will be long remembered by the severe pros- 
tration which existed in the more important branches of trade, 
by a deficient harvest, and by the many heavy failures which 
took place among houses of high repute. It will be gratifying 
to the proprietors to learn that this Bank has escaped with 
trifling loss from these failures, and that they are enabled to 
propose the following distribution of profits :— 

That the dividend and bonus now about to be declared should 
be 11 per cent. for the half-year, that is to say, the usual 4 per 
cent, dividend with a bonus of 7 per cent., making, with the 
distribution in January last, 21 per cent. for the year. 

That £16,165 14s 10d be added to the reserve fund, which 
will then amount to £900,000, invested in Government secu- 
rities. 

That the sum of £50,000 of undivided profits referred to in 
last report—together with £641 5s 6d now added—be carried 
forward to the accounts of the current year. Of this policy 
the proprietors have very cordially approved on several 
occasions, and it will be remembered that a large amount of 
the capital represented by the last issue of shares, will this 
year participate in dividends. 

The statement of accounts contained herein, cannot fail to 
interest the proprietors. There has been a large increase of 
deposits and general business during the year, and this is the 
more gratifying, as with few exceptions, it is general through- 
out the establishment. The number of current, exclusive of 
a large number of deposit accounts, opened during the year 
was about 3,894. 

The following is the summary of the operations for the 
year, submitted in the form hitherto in use :— 

Rest or undivided profits at December 31, 1874, as exhibited at the £ 


annual meeting in May, 1875, viz........ 732,£34 


Less bonus declared and paid in cash in July, 1875. ceceeereceeeeceee sreecesese 110,250 


8 

5 

0 
622,584 6 
And less amount carried to the credit of the building fund account... 20,000 0 
5 
0 
6 
0 


602,584 
Add premium on new shares received up to December, 1874 ....0... 139,860 


742,444 





* wlowlcowl own 


LARVIME 200.00. -2cccccccsessccveneroveccscoocse ss 
Net profits of 1875, after making allowance for bad and doubtful 
Gebts, and bonus to OfFCETS .....crccccercssecsscceecserssscresssscrerseesvores B21,119 1 





Making 1,063,563 15 6 
Add undivided profits from 1874 59,000 0 0 


Total .. 1,113,563 15 6 








Deduct— 
Dividend on Company's stock, paid July, 
Ditto J 


0 0 
Bonus of 6 per cent., paid January, 1876. 062 10 0 
Undivided profits to next year 60,641 5 6—252,578 15 6 


Leaving 860,985 0 0 











Brought forward ......+ Poeeessetsonegoooosoonssopanscossousonsopeosnesscnpnenebepeeesies £830,935 0 0 
Out of these profits the Directors propose to declare, in addit‘on to the 
foregoing dividends and bonus paid to proprietors as above stated, 
a further bonus of 7 per cent. in July next, making a division of 
profits in 1876 in all of 21 per cent. upon the paid-up capital, free 


of income tax, AMOUNEING tO .....0000---000 102,375 0 o 


Add premium on new shares received during the year ..4....0..00...s0000e T4300 : 
Leaving reserve invested in Government securities..........0....0» 900,000 0 > 
Since the last meeting, the Lincoln’s inn branch of this 
Bank has been opened at 8 Serle street, where business will be 
carried on until the completion of excellent premises, which 
have been secured in the immediate vicinity of the new Law 
Courts. It is believed tnat this branch will prove a great con- 
venience for the country customers of the Bank, as well asa 
good centre for general business in that part of London. 

The Directors have also opened a branch at Torquay, a town 
to which many of the Bank’s customers resort. This likewise 
promises to be a useful auxiliary. 

The following Directors go out of office by rotation, but, 
being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly, viz. : 

The Hon. Error THomas YORKE. 
RoserT WiGRAM, Esq. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Esq. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
December 31, 1875. 

Dr. LIABILITIEs. 
DS PERS CHINE ccsccencessccccsvsiccscccvcsvevesscecvcccscssencese: cence 
To amount due by the Bank on deposits, &c. 
To acceptances 
To reserve fund, January 1, 1875 . 

Add premium on new shares 141,390 0 0 

Addition, 3lst December, 1875..... 16,165 14 10— 900, 
To profit and loss balance 153,01 


1,462,752 





Cr. ASSETS. 
By cash in hand, at Bank of England and branches, at call and 
short notice . 
By Government securities. seccoveverse 
By Inaian Government and other securities, debentures, &. 
By bills discounted, loans, &. asevieetnes 
By freehold premises, &c., in London and country, 
total amount ««- £591,691 13 3 
vevseveee 144000 9 5— 447,691 3 10 


___""" 
28,127,006 11 4 

















The above Report having been read —It was ; 

Resolved unanimously — That the same be adopted and printed for 
the use of the Proprietors. 

Resolved unanimously — That the Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, Robert 
Wigram, Esq., and Alexander Robertson, Esq., be re-elected Directors 
of the Company. : 

Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be 
presented to the Directors for their very successful management of 
affairs of the Company. . 

Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be 
given to Edward Atkinson, Esq., and William Holt, Esq., the Ge 
Managers, and to the Branch Managers and other Officers of the Com- 
pany, for their efficient services. 

Resolved unanimously—Thut the best thanks of the Meeting be pre 
sented to the Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. ; 

Extracted from the Minutes by E. ATKINSON,) __Joint 
W. HOLT, Managers. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ie Antoinette. 8B 
Life of Marie Duke YONGE. 2 vols., vy 
Portrait, 21s. 
ific. By J. W. 
Pearls 0 f the Pacific. 8 AB 
153. 


Through France and Belgium, 
by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht * Mene. 
By W. J. 0. MoEns, B.V.Y.C., Author of ‘English 
Travellers and Italian Brigands.” 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Iilus’rations, 15s. [Vert week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Hearts or Coronets. By Alice 


Kino, Author of * Queen of Herself.” 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


Dovaias. 3 vols. 
“This story is full of interest from beginning to end. 
Ite sketches in Glasgow and Brittany are very spirited. 


—Spectator, 


A Fight with Fortune. By 


Mortimer COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“Mr, Collins is very much himself in‘ A Fight with 
Fortune.’ There is no lack of pretty idyllic pictures ; 
there are plenty of smart sayings." —Atheneum. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


“Mrs, Randolph writes agreeably.”"—Spectator. 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
[Next week, 


JOHN STUART MILL'S VIEW OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


LEAVING US AN EXAMPLE: 
IS IT LIVING, AND WHY? 
An Inquiry suggested by certain passages in John 
Stuart Mill's “ Essays on Religion.” 


“Through the darkest and most corrupt periods 
Christianity has raised this torch on high—has kept 
this object of veneration and imitation before the 
eyes of man.”—MILL. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
London, Paris, and New York. 


EVIEW of the ROYAL ACADEMY. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44d, or 
by post 44d)—also for Views of Chancel-Screen, 
Exeter Cathedral; Cortile of Palazzo Vecchio; and of 
Ancient Incised and Sculptured Stones—Lead in its 
Relations to Water-Supply—Sanitary Matters, &c.— 
Office, 46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. En- 
larged to 52 pages. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker'’s name 

and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal {rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality, “Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. 
Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co. Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast and London. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
¢ SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 














A SUPPLEMENT TO 


On Saturday, May 20th, 1876, will be published. 


“THE ECONOMIST,” 


Containing the Reports of the Joint-Stock Banks of the United Kingdom, similar to that published on the 
16th of October, 1875. 


TO ADVERTISERS.—To insure insertion for this Important Number, ADVERTISEMENTS should not be 
sent later than MID-DAY on FRIDAY, MAY 19b. 


The Price of ‘The ECONOMIST” on May 20th will be Is 4d; by post, 1s 44d. 
Orrice—340 STRAND W.C. 





The PROGRESS of SCIENCE. 
Now ready. with 60 Illustrations, post 8vo, 9s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 
SCIENCE, and the Progress of Discovery from 
the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day, for Schools 
and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
“A book worthy of being ranked with Whewell's 
‘History of the Inductive Sciences ;' it is one which 
should be first placed in the hands of every one who 
roposes to become a student of Natural Science, and 
fk would be well if it were adopted as a standard 
volume in all our schools."—Popular Science Review, 
“The design of this book is to trace the history of 
the gradual unfolding of the World of Nature, age 
after age, to human intelligence; and at the same 
time, to tell the inspiring story of the patience, honesty, 
and devotion througb which the noble army of scien- 
tifle heroes have won from Nature those discoveries of 
her processes and laws which we possess to-day. The 
book will be a valuable aid in the study of natural 
science.” —Journal of Education. 
“Science in Miss Buckley's pages appears no mere 
abstraction or bundle of recipes, but a busy hive of 
human industry. Each discovery is, as it were, imper- 
sonated in the discoverer, and the effect is almost 
that of pageantry, as one picturesque figure after 
another enters upon the stage with his peculiar gift, 
adds it to the fast accumulating pile of splendid human 
achievement, and welcomed and dismissed with warm 
and fitly-chosen words, disappears to make room for 
his successor. The charm of this method for youthful 

imaginations needs no t"—Z. iner. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
‘“‘ TNSTELLE,” and other POEMS. By 
GERARD BENDALL. 

“+ Estelle '......is original in thought and treatment. 
The writer takes a subject which might be considered 
in some degree hazardé, but deals with it most grace- 
fully and delicately. Mr. Bendall bas scarce written a 
line of which he need feel ashamed, and has written 
many of which he may be proud."—EZraminer. 

“Mr. Bendali has quite uncommon gifts of the 
poetical kind. He bas fancy, pathos, and much power 
of melodious versification.”"—Spectator. 

London: Epwarp E. Barrett, 25 Paternoster 
Square, E.C. 


This day published, by the Author of “ Happy 


UT MY 

OUND ABOUT MY GARDEN, &c. ; 
being the Second OCCASIONAL HAPPY 

THOUGHTS’ Volume. By F. C. BuRNAND. Small 

crown cloth, price 2s 6d. Sold at all the Booksellers 

and the Railway Bookstalle, or direct from the Pub- 

lishers, 

Brapsury, AGNEW, and Co, 9 Bouverie Street, 

London, E.C. 





CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 





SECOND THOUSAND, 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 12s. 


MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 


or 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 


SISTER OF SIR WILLIAM AND AUNT OF SIE 
JOHN HERSCHEL. 


BY 
MRS. JOHN HERSCHEL. 


“This charming life. It is, in fact, almost an auto- 
biography. hat a wonderful old and young woman 
she appears to have been, and how marvellously she 
was devoted to her brother. We think that Mre. John 
Herschel has done well to hand down the life of her 
distinguished ancestor."—Popular Science Review, 


“This is a pleasant book. Comparatively few in 
this generation know anything about Caroline Her- 
schel; but she was well known in the last cen to 
the men of science. She was herself distinguis rey 
the faithfal and loving assistant of her brother in 
helping and forwarding his labours."—Atheneum. 


“A book full of interest for those whose scientific 
taste and leanings will awaken in them a ready sym- 
pathy with the difficulties, the labours, and the 
triumphs of those with whose domestic habits and 
— life they are thus brought into familiar contact.” 
—WNature. 


“If the life of Mary Somerville was of remarkable 
interest, this sister-biography, if one may use such an 
expression, is by no means its inferior ; being a singular 
record of obstacles sur ted by 
the most determined and unconquerable self-devotion, 
distinguished also by a quaintness all its own, and 
reudered extremely entertaining by its picturesque 
sketches of home and foreign lifeand manners ; wh’ 
as an unconscious character-portrait, the autobio- 








Just published, 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
ARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES).— 
MODERN MATERIALISM: its Attitude 
towards Theology. A Critiqueand Defence. A Sequel 
to * Religion as Affected by Modern Materialism.” By 
JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. 

Also, Fifth Edition, price Is. 
RELIGION as AFFECTED by 
MODERN MATERIALISM. 

WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Ready, each 1s, 
UGBY SCHOOL. — Remarks and 
Jad, t of Vice Ch ior Malins in Dr. Hay- 





man's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. 
Extracts from Minute Book of Governing Body, with 
Co ts. Edited by 8S. R. TownsHenp MAyYenr. 





and SON, sole proprietors of the celeb d 5 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
Bien ant aay Cavendish Square (late 
reet, Portma: 
Seat, inte ae m Square), and 18 Trinity 


vers SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
e admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, oa 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
Used 80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


ONSUMPTION, = —™ 


[ADIGEsSTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANOREATINE. The Original ont Guusinn 
SAVORY and Moore,” espe 
143 New Bond Street, London; and 

sold by them and all other Chemists. 


ERR TONIC. 
E and WELCH'S.) 
This perfect Tonic, from {ts stimulating, alterative, 
Testorative, and strengthening properties, has attained 
a Popularity. 1t proves invaluable in prostration, 
ty, indigestion, and all liver affections. 
ee 4s 6d per bottle, to be had of all 
GEORGE ana WELCH, Worcester, 








Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


ArgTuuR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers, 


HE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No IIL. now ready, price 6s. 








CONTENTS. 
1. SUPERNATURAL RELIGION—THE RATIONALE OF 
MIRACLES. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND LENDING-LIBRARY LITERA- 
TURE. 


THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 

Dr. DAVIDSON'S TRANSLATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 

THE BURIALS QUESTION. 

FEMININE FICTION. 

ALL SOULS, OXFORD, AND THE NATION. 

Sort Noticés. 


PANS Pe 


the story which is convincing enough. 
profess to know the secrets of the Council; be does 
not profess to have entered into the mind of the Pope, 
or of those who advised the Pope; he simply judges of 
them by their overt actions, and from these draws the 
plain story of the Council. His book is interesting as 
a varrative of the position in which Roman Cath 

finds itself placed at present 


an this Disease. 


g — portion is in itself a charming study."— 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The VATICAN COUNCIL. 

Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 
Pe og MONTHS at ROME, during 
the VATICAN COUNCIL. Impressions of a 
Contemporary. By Pomponto Leto. Translated from 


the Italian. With Appendix, containing Original 


Documents. 
“*Eight Months at Rome’ will certainly and de- 


servedly attract the attention. The author can scarcely 


be called a Liberal Roman Catholic, though it is pretty 


certain he has little sympathy with the Ultramontane 


idea. Be that as it may, there is a simple Dy ae in 
e does not 


‘ sman. 
JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


~ Fourth Edition, post free, ls. | 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
By Bert Waits, M.D. 
R.C.8., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


ee 


Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


OR SALE.—The SPECTATOR from 


the Commencement to the Present Time, forty- 


nine volumes, well bound.— Apply, by letter, to 





7 : SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, 


* Publisher,” 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.0. 





KNITTED 


J. & J. 





CASH’S 
ROUGH 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


TOWELS. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JunIAN KLACZKO. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
[On Monday. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES. Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. 
COLLETT-SANDARS. With 639 Lilustrations. Large demy 8vo, 2ls. (This day. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. 


With 242 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s 64d. Published for the Committee of 
Council on Education. [This day. 


HANDBOOK to the SPECIAL LOAN COL- 


LECTION of SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. Large crown 8vo. Published 
for the Committee of Council on Education. [This day. 


The FIRST FOUR PARTS of SCIENCE 


MADE EASY. By T. TwintnG, Author of “ Technical Training.” Being a 
Progressive Course of Elementary Lectures for Delivery by Amateurs for use 
in Schools, and for Home Study. Special sets of Apparatus, and Diagrams. 
Explanatory prospectuses supplied post free. Just published, at 1s each. 


CEYLON : being a General Description of the 


Island, Historical, Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Informa- 
tion. By AN OFFICER, late of the Ceylon Rifles. With Map. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 288. 


OLD TRUTHS in a NEW LIGHT; or, an 


Earnest Endeavour to Reconcile Material Science with Spiritual Science and 
Scripture. By the Countess of CAITHNESS. Demy 8vo, lds. 


A HANDY BOOK for GUARDIANS of the 


POOR: being a Complete Manual of the Duties of the Office, the Treatment of 
Typical Cases, with Practical Examples, &. By Gzorese OC. T. BARTLEY, 
Author of “ The Parish Net,” &. 3s. 


ATTA TROLL, and other Poems. By Hermricu 


Hag. Translated by THoMAS SELBY EGAN. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d [This day. 





NEW NOVELS, 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 


Ina WINTER CITY. By Ova. 


THROUGH the AGES: a _ Psychological 


Romance. By the Duke Dz MEDINA PoMAR. 38 vols. 


A LONG TIME AGO: a Story. By Mera 


ORRED, 1 vol. crown 8yo. (This day. 


HANDFAST to STRANGERS. By Srernen 


J. MacKenna, Author of “ Plucky Fellows,” &c. 3 vols. 


The ONE FAIR WOMAN. By Joaqury Mrier. 


3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





a 
Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAys. 


ELFINELLA ; or, Home from F airyland, 
LORD and LADY RUSSELL. 


By ROSS NEIL, 


Author of “Lady Jane Grey,” ‘The Cid,” “Duke for a Day; or, 
Brussels,” &c. hl Tailor of 





“+ Elfinella ' is a fairy-piece, somewhat similar to those which Mr. Gilbert 
popularised, but of deeper significance, and more thoroughly poetical,,.,, - 
and suggestive study of character, in which even the fairies are felt to teste 
seoeeThe strength of the drama (‘Lord and Lady Russell") lies in the 4 
ease, naturalness, and simplicity, not only of the language, but of the way in which 
the incidents are treated......Plays of this kind, dealing with subjects of nations] 
interest, and in a tone which excites sympathy with the noblest emotions, might 
do much in making public opinion not only more refined and intellectual, but more 
robust."—Saturday Review. 





ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





Lr, 
Now ready, in One Volume demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 25s. Wi 
Maps, and Diageemen” . Mlustrations, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


ITS HISTORY, RESOURCES, PRODUCTIONS, AND STATISTICg, 
Edited by WILLIAM HAROUS, Esq., J.P, 


Illustrated with over Sixty-Five Full-Page Wood Engravings, from 
taken in the Colony. With Two Maps, price Ste. Photographs 


«*, Published by Authority of the Government of South Australia, 


LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.0. 





PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876, 
In crown 8vo, with Maps and 42 Illustrations, price 1% 6d. 

HE ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-BOOK 

to the UNITED STATES and CANADA, especially adapted to the use of 

British Tourists. Third Edition, with Appendix comprising an Illustrated De- 

scription of the Buildings and Grounds of the Loternational Exhibition of 1876 at 
Philadelphia. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
| ‘rs under the ARABS. By Major R. D. Ossorn, Bengal 
Staff Corps. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Now ready, at ali Libraries, Booksellers, and Railway Bookstalls, pp. 128, feap, 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, price 2s. 
HE ANGLO-INDIAN PRIZE POEMS of the CROWN 
PERFUMERY COMPANY: 
Being Contributions of Indian and English Authors upon 
The ROYAL VISIT to INDIA. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 31 and 32 Paternoster Row. 
An Edition de Luxe of these Poems will appear in a few days, price 7s 64. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Fanciful, Spectacular, and 

Musica] Entertainment, entitled Alice’s Adventures, or the Queen of Hearts 

and the Missing Tarts, by Mr. George Buckland, adapted, by permission of the 

Author, from Mr. Lewis Carroll's charming fairy story, “ Alice’s Adventures in 

Wonderland.” Solos on the Violin by Miss C. A. Brousil; solos on the Zither by 
Herr Stummvoll. 











CRAMER’S 


PIANETTES. 
FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, invites inspection of his 
Show of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 

BED-ROOM, DINING-ROOM, and DRAWING- 

ROOM FURNITURE displayed in Ten large Rooms. 


Are charming in tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments EDDING MAN IT D the Premises 
everywhere. May be hired on Cramer's Three-Years' System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. an coaeaned io ~~ pono of all are sach as 


J. B. CRAMER and CO,, 


Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, EC., London; 35 Ohurch Street, Liverpool. 


have tended to make the Establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in the country. Bedsteads from 1% 64 
each. A Priced Catalogue, containing upwards of 80 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED 


Illustrations of the above, and the general Stock on 
Show in the Thirty large Show-rooms, forwarded post 


KITCHENERS. | “witeitir’s“Sctr0w, vy appointment Gener 


Furnishing Ironmonger to H.R.H. the Prince of W 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These | ; . ~ 4 ; 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 4 ——* hae ng Bas J Ly by = : Hoven. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Ww Senatnetene for Saentere. &c., 84 Newman Street 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








INN EFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANBE’S. 


ESTABLISHED 


have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate consti 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

ae DINNEFORD and C 


0.4 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
aa 


TABLE KNIveEs, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 


70 FenpERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
— SPOONS, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. | BatHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Thousands of 


instances might be cited in which general de- 


PAPreR-MACHé TBA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BepstraDs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 7 a Pdheors conse- 

ELECTRO TRA AND Corres Sets, from £8 7s to £24. Corntces—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, ee bility, low spirita, sad —— irreaion, toa 

Dish CovERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | GaseLieRs—2-light, 178; 3-do., 523; 5-do., £6 6s. = SS pony rod ape hy nese 
ECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 63. _ i 3 5-li sag Seegieracon ; 

ELECTRO = ptt ~ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. soon give tone to the stomach, renovate the di 


_ LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
OLocKks—Englisb, French, and Ameffean, 





KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goops, BeUsHeEs, Mats, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GaRDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Diuner-*Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO, (46.King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. | “is;orer0d., Xo one need long 


powers, purify the blood, and give strength to 
whole system. Sluggishness of the body ond 
sion of the mind are succeeded by a cheerful acti is 
of the physical and mental functions. Ind a 
the parent of so many evils, and is so common, po 
versal a complaint, that it is a great blessing su 
remedy as this invaluable medicine shoul i have bees 
ffer from indigestion 
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{INSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


of the 18th Century—Gambling and Gallantry—Singular Wagers, &c. 


§, Lord LYTTELTON (known as “The 
The LIFE of THOMAS, Frost. 1 vol. 8 
‘Wicked Lord Lyttelton"). Bb nees men Hy ged wos of his materials.” 


Mr. Frost deserves micy eedable."—World——" A biographical work of more 
Journal 


than ordinary interest."—Court Journal, 
The Great Canal—Its History—Opponents—Struggle, &c. 

REAT CANAL at SUEZ: its Political, Engineering, 

The GREAT History. By Percy Fitz¢eraLp. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, &c. 


ly instructive, but eminently readable." — Pall Mall Gatrette. 
—_ = ae Larratlve of the whole transaction."—Daily Telegraph,_—— 
will have an enduring interest." —Court Journal. 








Painters—Animal Painters—H Desig 
Figure Peisters—Lantoonpe Decorative Artists, &c. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss Thomp- 


gon). By ELLEN 0. CLAYTON, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo 

, Proud Young Porters, the Pleasures of Lying in Bed 

The Delights of Deveiges of being Ualy, Saucy Doubts and Fears, &c. ‘ 

WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. By Cuarues J. 
Dunrnis. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


“No matter in the world is so proper to write with as wildfire."—ADDISON. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 





Now ready at every Library, by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryar, Author of 
Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the 


“ 
Gods,” &c, 3 vols. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Savnpers, 
Author of “ Hirell,” ‘* Abel Drake's Wife,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols, 


By Captain MAYNE REID. 


The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “ Lost Lenore,” “ The White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Blood,” &. 8 vols. 


By JAMES GRANT. 
MORLEY ASHTON; a Story of the Sea. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. 
“Is in every respect worthy of ite author. The numerous escapes of the hero 
from every sort of danger make the reader's hair absolutely stand on end."—Bell's 


Weekly Messenger. 
By DORA RUSSELL. 


ANNABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Rvsssxx, Author of “The 

Vicar's Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Those who fail to inquire at their libraries for ‘ Annabel's Rival ' will miss one 
of the best novels of the season."—Court Journal. 
By J. C. AYRTON. 

GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Ayrton, Author of 

“A Seotch Wooing,” &c. 3 vols. 

By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winertetp. 3 vols. 


“Is a novel not only of the season, but for all time."—Morning Post.——“ Deserves 

to take, and will take, its place among the novels of the season.”— World. 
By H. T. CRAVEN. 
The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, Author of “ Milky 
White,” &. 3 vols. 
“ Readable and lively."—Athenwum.——“A story of great merit."—Court Journal. 
By Mrs. TYLEE. 

HURREE DE FONTENAY ; or, All Lost save Honour. By 


Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 


HAROLD FREEHEART: a Novel. 3 vols. 


“It is highly tional." —Ath 





Now ready, handsomely bound, containing 24 Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean Incrtow, Author of “ Off 
the Skelligs,” ao. 


“ Miss Ingelow is & poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not impossible union; 
= the hoppy admixture of the two qualities makes the book one to be especially 
> “LIMES. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 
New, Edition, now ready, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of her Majesty's Chaplains. 


LIEUTENANT CAMERON will contribute a Series of 
to “GOOD WORDS " (beginning in June), deseriptive of his JOURNEY 
ACROSS AFRIUVA, and of the Manners and Customs of the People. 


The NATIONAL HEALTH: a Series of Papers, Dr. 
B. W. RICHARDSON, F.RS., Author of “ Hy, : the City of Healkh,” 
“ Diseases of Modern Life,” will be begun in “ D WORDS” for JUNE. 


The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN'S” NEW STORY, 
The LAUREL BUSH, will be begun in “GOOD WORDS” 


for JUNE, and continued throughout the year. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The ANCIENT REGIME. By H. A. Taryz, 


D.O.L. Translated by J. DuRaND. Demy 8yo. (/mmediately. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, ILLUSTRATING VOLUMES I. and II. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. Vol. IIL. 


By Avoustus J.C. Hans. With 57 Photographs, illustrating by Portraits and 
Views the previous Volumes. Crown 8vo, 25s. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD. By his 
itl 


Brother, DoNALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of her Majesty's Chaplains. h Por- 
traits and numerous lilustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


“A fitting monument, erected with the true self-forgetfulness of a loving 
brother and a faithful biographer, it will leave the abiding impression that in 
Norman Macleod all who knew him mourn a devoted, gallant, and delightfal 
friend, and his Church and country lost a magnificent champion of the good, the 
noble, and the true,”—7imes, 


The BERTRAM FAMILY. By the Author of 


“Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
(in a few days. 


GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers. 


By A. H. Green, M.A., Professor of Geology in the Yorkshire College of 
Science. Part I. The Elements of Physical Geology. With 140 Illustrations 
by the Author, Crown 8vo, 12s 6d, 


“ We are bound torecommend this as one of the most comprehensive works 
which have recently appeared.” —Atheneum, 

“The progress of geological research is so exceedingly rapid, that we cannot but 
hail with pleasure the appearance of a new text-book—especially of one which 
aims at some originality in its arrangement and mode of treatment. Professor 
Green may be congratulated on having written a work embodying a vast amount 
of information, which is presented in a very clear and readable form. Some of 
the chapters are models of clear and accurate on and of logical and for- 
cible reasoning ; evidently written by a man with a thorough acquaintance with 
his subject, and no little enthusiasm for it to boot."—Nature. 

“The work is written in a good, pleasant style, wholly free from pedantry, end 
the treatment of matters in controversy is broad, calm, and calculated to inspire 
confidence.”— School Board Chronicle. 


BEGINNING LIFE: a Book for Young Men. 
| Bag oA om New Edition, Enlarged and partly Rewritten. 


“Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men."—Edinburgh Review. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By Aveausrus J. 


C. Hark, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” &c. With Illustrations. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“We recollect no book that so vividly recalls the country to those who have 
visited it,and we recommend intending tourists to carry it with them as a com- 
panion of travel."—Times. 

“Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain, which exactly anticipates the re- 
quirements of everybody who is fortunate enough to be going to that enchanted 
land, and which ably consoles those who are not so happy, by supplying the im 
agination from the daintiest and most delicious of its stores."— Spectator. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.0. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 





OITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 







192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EQ. 
é * 4 


. 
¢ 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONs, 





SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 


ne Se the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social Edifice. By AN EXILE FROM FRANCE. Demy 
vo, 168, 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside the 


Stock Exchange. By ErasMvus PinTO, Broker. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 


Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. SAamMusL Norwoob, B.A., Head Master 
of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 1 vol. 


The BATTLE of the TITLE; showing how Will 


Bappirok and Tommy Hyghe Tried to Get into Office, and Failed. Now ready, in Ornamental Wrapper, 
price 1s, post free; and of a)l Booksellers. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. GALLENGA (the 7imes 
Correspondent), Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” ‘ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
The Times says :—“ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un- 
prejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the country...... Most interesting volumes.” 
The Spectator says +—“The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of places and 
persons. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 


ESLAVIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 

Da)matia, and Montenegro, to the North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 25s. 
The Spectator says:—‘' More than mod ‘The multitude who only read to he amused 
may take up his volumes fearlessly.” 

Public Opinion says :—* Nothing appears to have escaped Captain Creagh's observant eyes and ears, and 
his narrative has ali the charm of a well-written romance.” 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, 
and her BLACK COUNTRY. By Hueu James Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


The Times says:—‘' These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on & land and a people to which 
Englishmen will also turn with sympathetic interest.” 


+ ly entertai 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The RING of PEARLS; His at Last. By 
JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols., 21s. 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. E:oart, 


Author of * The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “ Kate Randal's Bargain,” &c. 3 vols., 3le 6d. 


GILMORY. By Pua@se ALLEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobiographical 


Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the Rev. StsPHEN SHEPHERD MAGuTH, LL.B. Oantab. 3 vols, 31s 6d. 


"TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. By 


Frank Lee Benepict, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Standard says :—‘ Since the publication of his last novel Mr. Benedict has made a most decided 
step in the right direction...... The book will take a good place among the novels of the season.” 


The MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. 


ARTHUR LEwIs. 3 vols., 3is 6d. 


e New Quarterly Review says :—“ We have barely space to express our admiration of this novel, 

and our belief that it must achieve more than passing popularity...... The latest novel of the quarter is the best." 

The Standard eays :—" ‘ The Master of Riverswood' will, therefore, soon become a favourite with all who 
telish and enjoy a good style, a well-contrived plot, and a sound moral.” 


LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 3 


vols., 31s 6d, 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TOO FAIR to GO FREE. By Henry Kay W1- 
ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What's the 
bject? By Frank Foster, Author of ‘ Number One," &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
PENELOPE'S WEB: aStory. By Louis WITHRED. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. _ By 


OouTTs NELSON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Just ready. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols., 31s 6d. —" 
The DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypnrey Grunpy. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. (Just ready. 





or, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &e. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 





80 SINKS the DAY-STAR: the 


Story of Two Lovings and a Liking. 


B 
KziTH. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. y Sette 


(This day, _- 





WHO CAN TELL? 


HAZARD. Crown &yo, 7s 6d. 


By Mere 


“The author of this brigh 
novelette is clearly an eecentrie manors & 


is nothing eccentric or grotesque in ¢ iteelf 
which runs naturally and freshly. threage’ a 
happy * eens of adventure at home and abroad." 


“The most delightful story that has 
notice for a very long time.”"— Western Daily pains 
“* Who Can Tell?’ is a story beginni 
found mystery, which is well sustained dil tee oon, . 
the book..... — tone is good and healthy, and there 
are some good pieces of descri tion." —Edinburgh Daily 
Review. 7 


“The merits of this story are neither few insig- 
omen and hey is a great deal of dramatic tatents 
roughout, the dénouement bein satisfactorily worked 
out.”— Public Opinion. . ; 


A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By 


ANNIE GASKELL. Crown 8yo, 7s 64 
“A pretty little story of society.”—Spectator. 


“ Bright, fresh, natural, and perfectly innocent,” 
Guardian. 





“Gracefully written.”"—Scotsman. 
“Considerably above the average." —City Press. 


STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, 
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